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This paper originates from a request, made 
in social converse at the Annual General Meet- 
ing of this Society at the beginning of the vear, 
that I should enlarge, in an address of this 
kind, upon a remark | then made that one was 
often asked to examine an unsound horse and 
give an opinion on its suitability for the work 
it was intended to do. and whether the par- 
ticular unsoundness from which the animal 
suffered was likely to be of much detriment; 
if not. about how much should such a defect 
depreciate the purchase price? It is a subject 
which I think is of great importance to prac- 
titioners and a discussion on it should provide 
useful information for us all, especially for the 
younger graduates, whose opportunities of gain- 
ing much practical experience with horses are, 
I am sorry to say, very much on the decline. 
Members of our profession are too often held 
up to ridicule by horse owners. experienced or 
otherwise, for advice given or opinions ex- 
pressed by them, when, through no fault of their 
own, they have not had the opportunity of 
gaining sufficient experience to be able to give 
a reliable opinion and advice on the various 
problems with which they are confronted when 
advising about the purchase of an animal with 
certain defects. 


To begin with, I wish to express iny appre-. 


ciation of the very excellent paper on this sub- 
ject written by Major C. H. S. Townsend and 
so well discussed at the Congress at Belfast 
this year, and which IT think we have all read 
in The Veterinary Record (September 14th, 
1935) and to say that I do not wish to infringe 
on it in any way, but rather to try and discuss 
it in other aspects. 

It is not my intention to write a long paper 
on the various defects with which one is con- 


fronted in the examination of horses’ for 


* Address given at a meeting of the Lancashire 
Division, N.V.M.A., held at Manchester, October 
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soundness, but to confine my remarks to the 
significance of some of the common conditions 
of unsoundness, technical or otherwise, and 
express an opinion on them according to the 
experience I have had with them in practice. 

The method of examination of an unsound 
horse offers little difference from the procedure 
of examining a sound one except that we 
examine more particularly the defect in ques- 
tion by applying more severe, or additional, 
tests, ascertaining the history if possible, and 
so trying to assess the amount of harm = such 
a condition is likely to cause. 

It is too often an easy matter to say 
or “no” on the question of soundness and 1 
have heard it said that any “ muff” can reject 
a horse as being unsound but that it requires 
an experienced man to pass one, One might 
add to this and say that it is only by experi- 
ence that one can advise the purchase of an 
unsound animal and in many cases after much 
experience it is very difficult to give opinions 
with the confidence that one always likes to 
have in such matters, 

Conditions which have to be taken into con- 
sideration in advising the purchase of an 
unsound horse are many and varied. Apart 
from the class of work the horse is expected to 
do, some of the peculiarities of our clients have 
to be taken into consideration, and whereas one 
horse with a certain defect might be useless for 
one client the same animal might be just as 
good as the soundest for vanother person. 

When asked to give an opinion about the 
depreciation in value caused by a certain defect 
I always try to estimate it as far as possible 
on a percentage basis. This is often a very 
difficult matter, but one’ we are all called upon 
at times to do, and that is why I mention it 
here. I never think it advisable to ask the 
price of the animal but leave that to the buyer 
or seller to offer if they so wish, as the price 
paid is always a matter between buyer and 
seller and not a_ professional one; but the 
estimation of an animal’s depreciation in value 
due to a certain defect is, I consider, a point 
with which we ought to be conversant. 

I will now discuss some of the common 
conditions of unsoundness and their significance. 

Spiints.—As a rule, splints are of very little 
consequence, especially in heavy horses, and 1 
do not think I can reeall a single instance in 
which they have been a cause of lameness in a 
cart-horse. In light horses they may at times 
be a cause of a troublesome lameness, especially 
if situated close up to the knee and interfering 
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With the action of the knee, or if situated far 
back and interfering with the movement of the 
tendons; also in horses which are “ twisted” 
in their action and liable to hit them. As a 
general rule, in horses six years old and over 
and straight in their action, they are not often 
troublesoine and one need not attach much 
importance to them, 

RING-BONES AND OTHER EXOSTOSES ON. THE 
PHALANGEAL Bones.—True_ ring-bone, constitut- 
ing an osteo-arthritis, is a serious condition 
nearly always accompanied by lameness and 
renders the horse useless for any Class of work. 
The so-called false ring-bones and other exos- 
toses resulting from «a = superficial periostitis 
which in the first instance may be associated 
with a temporary lameness, and other exostoses 
(ankle bones) which appear to develop without 
any inflammatory lesions or lameness are oa 
different) proposition and seldom cause any 
trouble or interfere with the animal's useful- 
hess, 

In deciding in which category to include 
these various types of exostoses and giving an 
opinion on their significance as regards the 
future usefulness of the animal, | consider the 
action of the horse, especially after being 
allowed to rest for about half an hour after a 
gallop or severe work, one of the chief deciding 
factors. Of course, the history of the case, if 
it can be relied upon, is always a most useful 
help, especially if one knows the horse to have 
had the bony enlargement for some time and 
to have been doing his work regularly without 
causing any lameness or alteration in his action, 
in which case one can usually recommend pur- 
chase without any hesitation. But one has often 
to form an opinion on these cases without any 
reliable history and, as I have already said, 
au very great deal then depends upon the horse’s 
action, 

If he trots out stiff or cramped in his action, 
then the enlargement is more serious and indi- 
cates the presence of a progressive inflammatory 
condition which usually increases with age and 
such an animal in the first instance can, at the 
best, only be serviceable for work on the land. 
On the other hand, if he trots out with great 
freedom of action, especially on hard ground, 
then I think the exostosis is not likely to be a 
source of trouble in the future and one may 
confidently recommend purchase, It is astonish- 
ing what large exostoses develop on some 
horses’ pasterns (both heavy draught and 
riding horses) without ever causing the 
slightest lameness or inconvenience, 

SIDE-BONES.—In horses with good open feet 
and strong heels these are of little or no conse- 
quence as far as their usefulness is concerned ; 
in fact, I have never known them to be, nor 
do I believe that side-bones are ever, a cause 
of lameness and although they depreciate an 
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animal’s market value, if they are unconipli- 
cated one need have no hesitation in recom- 
mending purchase at, say, a 5 to 10 per cent, 
reduction in the agreed price, if the animal is 
sound. Exception to this advice must be taken 
in the case of breeding animals as side-bone is 
one of the conditions which constitute an here- 
ditary unsoundness and therefore spoils the 
sale of such animals. 

SPRAINED BACK "TENDONS AND LIGAMENTS.— 
These are conditions in which it is always 
difficult to recommend purchase, as once a 
tendon has been strained it is always more 
liable to “go” again. Nevertheless, circum- 
stances often arise in which one cannot help 
recommending the purchase of such an animal, 
and very often such advice has been very 
satisfactory. There are many conditions which 
have to be considered when advising the pur- 
chase of an animal with this defect—the 
conforination of the horse, the work he is 
expected to do, etc.; also, in a riding horse the 
weight he is expected to carry, as I think one 
might reasonably estimate a handicap of at 
least two stones in weight owing to any of 
these sprains. The particular tendon or liga- 
ment and the part affected are all to be con- 
sidered and, of course, in most cases it is a 
question of £ s. d. and if this is small enough, 
one is often tempted to have a gamble. In the 
case of the heavy draught horse the condition 
is one which more often than not renders the 
horse unfit for town work, whilst for farm 
work the same horse may prove serviceable for 
Ilany years. 

In the order of their seriousness, I place 
these sprains as follows: lower third of the 
deep flexor; lower third of check ligament and 
its attachment to the deep flexor; sprain of the 
superficial flexor suspensory ligament or per- 
haps upper part of the check ligament. One 
cannot, however, rely on this entirely and each 
case must be treated on its own merits. Most 
authorities, I believe, consider sprain of the 
check ligament to be the most serious condition, 
but this certainly has not been my experience, 
and it is only when the lower third of the 
ligament is involved, in conjunction with 
sprained deep flexor, that I have found it very 
troublesome, 

Sprain of the lower parts of any of these 
structures I consider more serious than when 
the sprain is situated higher up. 

Sprain of the lower third of the suspensory 
ligament involving one or more branches is 
liable to be followed by sesamoiditis and 
troublesome lameness. 

Nevertheless, many of these cases of sprained 
tendons which have been fired, blistered and 
well rested become very strong again and the 
horse very serviceable for many years. 

SPAVINS AND ‘“CoaRSE” Hocks, — Many 
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Spavins are like splints—once formed, they do 
little or no harm. On the other hand, they may 
be the cause of a troublesome or permanent 
lameness. In the absence of lameness the chief 
points to be taken into consideration in deciding 
the significance of an exostosis on the inside of 
the hock are: (1) gait and action; (2) the 
position of the exostosis; and (3) the conforma- 
tion of the hocks. 

If the horse uses his hocks well—that is, 
with plenty of flexion and freedom, keeping 
the hocks close together—the prognosis is very 
favourable. The more posteriorly it is situated 
the less likely is it to interfere with the horse’s 
action or cause lameness. If in doubt gallop the 
horse (light) or work it in the case of a heavy 
horse, with the suspected hock on the inside; 
allow to stand in about half an hour and then 
have a quiet “ trot out ’—or one may, in addi- 
tion, use the hock test; that is, hold the 
leg with the hock in a_ well-placed position 
before he is allowed to trot on. If after this 
the horse remains sound and uses the hock 
well, one may have every confidence in recom- 
mending purchase at a reduced price, say, about 
10 to 30 per cent. 

Coarse hocks and odd hocks are usually a 
matter of conformation, especially in young 
horses. Broad hocks are usually the best wear- 
ing, especially when the horse uses them well; 
in fact, in all these hock abnormalities I con- 
sider the manner in which the horse uses the 
hocks in all his paces is the chief guide as to 
their significance. 

Curss.—I do not ‘consider curb a_ serious 
unsoundness, as a rule, in any animal over six 
years old. It is in young horses with sickle- 
shaped or tied-in hocks that one is more likely 
to encounter trouble, but it is astonishing what 
work some horses with large curbs on badly- 
formed hocks will do without giving trouble. 

I think the chief points to be considered in 
estimating the seriousness or otherwise of a 
curb, apart from conformation of the hind limb, 
are the age of the horse and the apparent age 
of the curb. As a rule, once they are callous 
and set, especially if they have been fired, they 
seldom cause trouble, but in recommending 
purchase—which one can usually do if comply- 
ing with the above conditions—in the case of a 
riding horse the weight he is expected to carry, 
and with draught horses the class of work and 
district, hilly or otherwise, should also be 
considered. 

GREASE.—Grease generally is not so common 
and not nearly so serious in light horses as in 
heavy. In heavy horses it is very common. 
usually becoming worse each year in spite of 
treatment, and although not a common cause of 
lameness it is a very objectionable condition 
and one should avoid recommending purchase 
of an animal so affected. 
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It is now included in the conditions of sale 
at some horse repositories that horses sold as 
* good workers ” and found to be affected with 
grease can be returned by the purchaser. 

SHIVERING.—This is one of the most serious 
and often one of the most difficult conditions 
we have to examine for in ecart-horses. In 
riding horses I do not consider it such a serious 
defect as in draught horses, 

In heavy horses its seriousness lies in the 
fact that it usually becomes progressively 
worse. They come to have difficulty in turning 
or backing with loads, are difficult to shoe and 
therefore cannot be recommended for town 
work. Nevertheless, many shiverers are useful 
workers on farms, especially for chain work 
and where not expected to do much backing 
of loads, and circumstances do arise occasion- 
ally under which one cannot help advising the 
purchase of such an animal, usually at about a 
7) per cent. reduction in the agreed price of a 
sound one. In riding horses shivering is not 
nearly so common and does not appear to inter- 
fere with their usefulness to anything like such 
an extent, especially in horses up to about nine 
or ten years old; I have known quite a few 
really good hunters which were well-marked 
shiverers and in some cases the owners were 
not aware of the fact that they were riding a 
shiverer. 

The chief significance of shivering in hunters 
is that sooner or later they may be unable to 
extend themselves over obstacles, especially 
water or fence with a ditch on the take-off 
side, and one is occasionally called in to 
examine a horse as the owner complains that 
recently he has not been extending himself over 
fences as he should. although in previous 
seasons he had carried him so well. The cause 
of the trouble in some of these cases has been 
found to be shivering. 

I have known several instances of shiverers, 
bought at a 25 to 50 per cent. reduction in the 
agreed sound value, which have hunted well 
for several seasons and given every satisfaction. 

STRINGHALT.—Stringhalt in a_ riding horse, 
apart from being a little unsightly, is of small 
consequence. In draught horses much more 
objection is taken to it. ° 

Winp.—Defects or abnormalities of the wind 
are many and vary considerably in their sig- 
nificance. 

The common defects, of course, which con- 
stitute unsoundness are broken wind, roaring 
and whistling, and one must include that much- 
discussed condition of grunting for further 
discussion. 

Broken wind is certainly the most serious of 
these defects and renders a horse only fit for 
slow work. Nevertheless, avith care, especially 
in regard to feeding, animals so affected may 
prove valuable servants for many years, 
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Roaring is, of course, simply an advanced 
degree of whistling and renders a horse useless 
for heavy or fast work unless operated on, 

WutstLinc.—The seriousness of this condi- 
tion is usually judged by the character and 
degree of noise made, the age of the animal, 
the work it is expected to perform, ete. It 
usually has a tendency to increase rather than 
diminish in degree with age. 

When examining a horse which is a whistler 
we are often asked whether the wind is likely 
to become worse and interfere with his work, 
etc. An opinion on such a point is always very 
problematic and cannot be given with any 
degree of certainty. However, there are certain 
conditions which can be taken into considera- 
tion when giving an opinion on the significance 
of the noise the animal makes at the present 
time and whether it is likely to become much 
worse in the near future. 

Age.—Whistling which develops in horses 
after seven or eight years old is usually much 
less serious than in younger animals, in which 
it has a much greater tendency to become in- 
creasingly worse, whereas in older animals it 
often develops very slowly and interferes very 
little with the animal's ability for work. 

The pace at which the animal is travelling 
when the noise is best heard is also to be taken 
into account. Noises made during the slow 
paces only are not nearly so serious as those 
made during the fast ones and it is by no 
Ineans unconmmon for a horse which is a 
whistler in his slow paces only, later on. to 
hecome perfectly sound in his wind. 

Character of the Sound.—If the intensity of 
the noise increases with work the more serious 
it is and the more likely to become worse as 
time goes on. The clear shrill whistle which 
is soon heard at the beginning, varies very 
little after a severe gallop, or which soon dis- 
appears after the horse is pulled up, is a type 
which usually remains at the same stage for a 
considerable time or increases in volume at‘a 
much slower rate, especially in older horses. 

The condition of the horse is also a factor 
which must be taken into consideration, The 
noise is usually greater in a horse in a weak 
or soft condition, especially when convalescing 
after an illness, and diminishes and in some 
cases disappears, as he gets fitter. 

GRUNTING.—-In my opinion, a horse that 
grunts to the stick or at his fences is unsound 
‘eyen although he makes no abnormal sound in 
his wind when galloped. Sooner or later, 
usually within six or twelve months, he be- 
comes a Whistler and | would only recommend 
purchase of an animal that grunts to the stick 
at a “ whistling” price. 

It is also a factor to be taken into considera- 
tion in estimating the seriousness of whistling, 
“us many—I should say the great majority—of 
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horses which make a noise in their work and 
do not grunt to the stick have not the same 
tendency to become increasingly worse in their 
wind. 

Cart-horses which grunt to the stick are 
nearly always whistlers or roarers, and testing 
for grunting in many circumstances is the only 
method used for wind. In cart-horses which are 
Whistlers and do not grunt to the stick the noise 
made is usually slight and not a serious menace 
to them in their work. 

KyresiGut.—Corneal opacities as a general rule 
ure of very little consequence in draught horses. 
In riding horses they are more serious if so 
situated as to interfere with the line of vision; 
otherwise, they may be of little consequence 
except that they usually depreciate the value. 
Cataracts also are more serious in riding than 
in draught horses. The small cataracts (specks) 
which are often met with on the capsule of the 
lens in hunters are often a cause of shying; 
otherwise they do not appear to do much harm. 

In conclusion, may I express the hope that 
I have at least provided material for a good 
discussion. I have no doubt missed out many 
important points and ventured opinions on 
others with which I feel sure some, perhaps 
Inany, of you will not agree. Those’ with 
different views and opinions, I hope, will ex- 
press them freely, as it is only thus that one 
can gauge the significance of these and other 
unsoundnesses met with in practice. 

Discussion 

Mr. F. G. Epwarpbs, who opened the discussion, 
said:— 

I have had great pleasure in listening to Mr. 
Wilson’s paper and congratulate him on_ the 
choice of his subject. 

The problem of the examination of the unsound 
horse is not easy, by any means, and it is here 
that experience and foresight do count for some- 
thing. I do not wish for one moment to be 
dogmatic in giving my experiences of those 
defects which are or are not of importance. 
| will speak of hunters generally and leave tie 
heavy horse to those who have had more experi- 
ence than TI. 

Generally we may take it that even large 
traumatic scars and_ injuries” rarely ° cause 
trouble, and that bony enlargements or exostéses 
on the outside of the limb are of less import- 
ance than those on the inside, such as a spavin 

if I may so call it—or a knee splint. 

I will say little about wind—that is, whistling 
and roaring: it has always been a bone of 
contention, but I do agree with Mr. Wilson 
that the more advanced the age at which the 
animal develops the unsoundness the lIess_ its 
importance, and that whistlers in the slow paces 
do become sound, but no doubt this is most 
likely caused by some temporary and passive 
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condition. [| also agree when he = says_ that 
whistling and roaring, when accompanied by 
grunting, are more serious than when not; but 
I have known grunters to be grunters for years 
and so far as | could ascertain they made no 
abnormal laryngeal sound. 

Ring-bone, of course, is always risky, especially 
low ring-bone, and any exostosis of the pyrami- 
dal process of the os pedis. Even if, after 
galloping well and resting, the horse so affected 
went out sound on the high road, | should 
hesitate before recommending a purchase. Ankle 
bones are different. Last year I examined a 
hunter, with large bony enlargements, of a size 
from that of half a golf ball to that of half 
an orange, on all four coronets and _ pasterns. 
I advised a purchase and the buyer told me this 
was the only horse in his stable which went 
through last season without going lame. 

Tendons and ligaments.—l agree that con- 
formation must be considered, but I fear I can- 
not agree with Mr, Wilson when he looks less 
seriously on the check or suspensory ligament. 
I always look upon sprained suspensory or check 
ligaments as more likely to cause serious per- 
manent trouble than a sprain of the flexor 
tendon; true, a sprain of the flexor tendon im- 
mediately below the knee is not good, but if 
the tendon is. strong, firm and_ regularly 
thickened with no bowing from the knee to the 
fetlock, then I think I should recommend the 
purchase. In the hind limb these conditions 
are more serious, especially in heavy horses. 

Side-bones._Mr. Wilson does not believe that 
side-bones cause lameness. [| believe that they 
do, especially in small feet, for | have frequently 
treated these cases by Smith’s operation and 
they have gone sound for the season. His 5 per 
cent. reduction in price is too smail. 

I agree with Mr. Wilson’s remarks about hocks. 
Sometimes we find one hock considerably 
increased in size all over, probably the result 
of a sprain, but it never seems to cause trouble. 

Odd feet certainly require care in giving an 
opinion, but the greater the difference in the 
feet, providing the animal goes quite sound and 
freely on the hard high road after the gallop, 
the less chance of lameness. It is, of course, 
the little difference in the fore feet which is 
of importance. One must differentiate between 
congenitally and pathologically deformed feet. 
Last summer I went a long distance to examine 
a ’chaser. After standing, on his first move- 
ment there was a very slight momentary partial 
dislocation of both patella. This passed off 
entirely and was not seen until the horse stood 
again and was moved. I did not advise a pur- 
chase except at a reduction of 75 per cent. | 
should like to ask Mr. Wilson what he would 
do in this case. 

Intermittent hearts._-| know two horses which 











have run in the * Grand National” to have inter- 
mittent hearts at the time they ran. Providing 
the intermittency is regular and not more than 
1 in 40 beats, I do not think it is of importance; 
but intermittent irregularity of the heart’s action 
is of considerable importance and often the 
forerunner of serious heart disease. 

Mr. Eaton JONES expressed his appreciation 
of the paper, with which he was very largely 
in agreement. He thought every veterinary 
surgeon should be regarded as an honest man 
and should be acquainted with the price of a 
horse: he did not see how one could advise 
a client without knowing the price. He viewed 
any exostosis at the seat of ring-bone with 
suspicion because one often got extension in- 
volving the joint if a horse worked on hard 
ground. Referring to side-bones, Mr. Eaton Jones 
said that there was a time when he did not 
view side-bones as being harmful, but he had 
modified that view, especially in the case of a 
horse working on a hard surface. He agreed 
that a depreciation of 25 per cent should be 
made in the purchase price on account of the 
presence of side-bone. He would not, however, 
have a horse with a curb under any circum- 
stances. With reference to broken wind, he 
thought it was a rare condition, at least in heavy 
horses, whilst grunting was very common. When 
he was actively concerned with a large stud of 
horses he used to go round them regularly and 
find that probably 20 per cent. of them grunted. 
Further tests by harnessing them to a 30 ewt. 
cart with a heavy load and locked wheels showed 
that the large majority of these animals made 
no sound. Mr. Eaton Jones expressed the 
opinion that much tendon trouble was due to 
rheumatism. 

Mr. H. SumMNer, Jun., congratulated Mr. Wilson 
on his paper, but expressed surprise that no 
reference had been made to an important source 
of considerable unsoundness in the horse, 
namely, the feet. If a horse had a “ serew 
loose,” and that was the feet, it would not be 
long before the animal was off work. He was 
also surprised at some of Mr. Wilson’s  state- 
ments with regard to exostoses. He felt that 
any exostosis was a bad tenant and one was 
better without it whatever its situation. He did 
not think, however, that ring-bones were a hope- 
less condition, and he quoted five cases in his 
own experience that had done lengthy service 
in town without the slightest trouble. He was 
sorry Mr. Wilson did not dilate on age in relation 
to age in ring-bone and also the exact location 
of this trouble. Exostoses, especially those im- 
plicating the tendons behind the suffraginis, were 
the cause of a great deal more trouble than one 
was apt to believe. Mr. Sumner ‘expressed the 
opinion that side-bones did cause lameness 
irrespective of the condition of the foot and, 
further, that treatment, operative or otherwise, 
was not always so successful as Mr. Edwards 
had said. He rejoiced that his difficulty in deal- 
ing with shiverers was shared by others. 
Shivering was a most elusive condition, parti- 
cularly when intermittent. The act of shoeing 
or a railway journey or a sudden fright might 
cause shivers, and one experienced difficulty in 
detecting the existence of the condition later on. 
Mr. Sumner agreed with Mr. Eaton Jones with 
regard to grunting and instanced a horse, now 
12 to 14 years old, which was rejected at a 
show as a grunter and which he recently saw 
going up a steep incline quite free in his wind. 
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Mr. E. H. Cursisuvey said that when examining 
a horse there were a good many things which 
were not patent to the eye. Touch and sight 
were of course necessary in an examination 
and a number of conditions could be discovered 
by smell; for example—sinus disease or decayed 
molars. He asked Mr. Wilson what percentage 
he would deduct if he came across such a case. 
He also enquired as to what length of time it 
took to carry out an examination satisfactorily. 
Recently he had been told that the German autho- 
rities said that they would not express an 
opinion on the soundness of a horse unless they 
had had three days in which to examine it. 
Did Mr, Wilson consider that a_horse’s eyes 
were properly examined without the use of an 
ophthalmoscope? Pyramidal disease was a con- 
dition which gave rise to a lot of trouble but 
had not been referred to in the address. Mr. 
Curbishley thought that town shoeing with toe 
pieces was a cause of lameness. There were 
many horses which would be suitable in the 
country which could not do service in the town. 

Mr. G. MAYALL referred to cracked heels and 
said that in Norfolk an animal. with this con- 
dition would not be considered a good hunter. 
A hunter with curb would never be accepted. 
Would Mr. Wilson pass a horse with thorough- 
pin and bog-spavin in the same leg? Mr. Mayall 
quoted a case of a horse which had worked 
for 15 years without lameness although it had 
eight side-bones. He had had its feet prepared 
and sent to Professor Macqueen, as the latter 
held the opinion that side-bones did not cause 
lameness. He wondered if any gentleman present 
had come across a condition somewhat similar 
to asthma in human beings. The horse did not 
whistle but had difficulty in breathing. Regard- 
ing lameness, he described a case which he 
was treating at present. A horse had _ been 
kicked on the hock on the site of spavin. It 
was very lame and the treatment comprised a 
biniodide of mercury blister, finishing with an 
elastoplast bandage. He had_ previously had 
evreat difficulty in keeping a bandage on _ the 
hock, but this elastoplast bandage seemed _ to 
have solved the trouble. 

Mr. W. Woops expressed the opinion § that 
examinations for soundness required experience 
and he advised young practitioners not to run 
risks when recommending purchase of a _ horse. 
Regarding splints, he thought that they were 
not a cause of lameness in cart-horses because 
these were only required to walk at their work: 
splints did of course cause lameness in lighter 
horses required to trot. He disagreed with 
Mr. Wilson’s remarks regarding ring&-bone and 
thought that one should protect oneself when 
giving advice on a horse that had an_ exostosis 
between the fetlock and the foot. He looked 
upon ring-bone on a fore leg as more likely 
{> cause lameness than on a hind leg. He 
would not pass a horse with a strained tendon 

the risk of further breakdown was great. In 
the case of spavin, Mr. Woods agreed with Mr. 
Wilson in that if the hock was well-shaped and 
the horse going sound, one should be prepared 
to guaranfee the horse against lameness. With 
reference to curb, he thought that the condition 
was often curable by rest. Grease was, in Mr. 
Woods’ opinion, a serious trouble and he would 
not pass a horse suffering from this condition. 
He thought it was a contagious disease and _ its 
introduction into a stable might result in other 
horses being affected. Grunting he thought was 
very largely a matter of experience. Often one 
gained some assistance by a look at the con- 
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formation of the neck. The horse with a long 
neck and a small amount of muscular tissue in 
front of the larynx often went wrong in its 
wind. He would not pass a hunter with a 
cataract but thought that it would not neces- 
sarily be a cause for rejecting a_ cart-horse. 
He cited a case of a hunter in which he had 
advised against its purchase on account of 
cataract. The horse was, however, bought, and 
a year later it ran into a tree and broke its 
shoulder. 

Mr. E. H. CursisaLtey asked Mr. Wilson if, in 
his reply, he would refer to an amaurotic horse 
and how he would assess its value. 

Mr. J. HoLRoyp wanted to know if a _ horse 
which had been operated on for roaring could 
be considered a sound animal, and asked, was 
a veterinary surgeon guilty of negligence if he 
did not mention the fact that the animal had 
been operated on for such a condition? 

Mr. A. B. MAtTTINson thought that on _ the 
majority of points raised the profession were 
more or less in complete agreement. In _ the 
matter of price it used to be said that this had 
nothing to do with the veterinary surgeon, but 
that was years ago, when horses were plentiful 
and the prices standard. Nowadays things had 
changed and he inclined to the view that the 
veterinary surgeon should be aware of the price. 
He thought curbs in a seasoned horse were of 
no detriment whatever, but he would not pass 
a young horse with curb. He disagreed with 
Mr. Woods in the matter of grunting, being of 
the opinion that in the cart horse it was of no 
consequence. He did not think side-bones ever 
‘aused lameness and he considered that a horse 
with ankle bones only was a sound horse. Mr. 
Mattinson concluded his remarks by congratulat- 
ing Mr. Wilson on having presented a good 
paper, which he was sure was much appreciated, 


THE REPLY 


Mr. WILson thanked the members for the way 
in which his paper had been received and said 
that he was gratified at the amount of discussion 
it had caused. 

In answer to the questions raised by various 
speakers on the subject of wind, Mr. Wilson 
said that horses often made a noise in the slow 
movements, but it might only be a temporary 
condition. One could not pass such a horse as 
sound, but judgment could be postponed and a 
further examination made at a later period. A 
similar procedure could be carried out in horses 
which were coughing. He considered a horse 
which grunted to the stick as unsound, but he 
thought that a good deal of controversy was 
‘aused by a noise which was not a grunt. He 
did not agree that grunting was exceedingly 
common in cart-horses and that when present 
it was not a serious condition. Unfortunately 
we were not all agreed as to the character of 
the noise which constituted grunting when 
threatened with a stick. A vast number of 
horses, especially if of a nervous temperament, 
would make a noise if threatened with a stick 
—usually called a “sigh” or “ non-musical ” 
grunt, which was of no consequence; but the 
noise he accepted as a grunt was a low-pitched 
one, and a cart-horse emitting such a_ noise 
was often referred to by dealers and others 
as a “bull” or as one that “ bulls to the stick,” 
and a horse emitting such a noise was almost 
invariably a whistler or roarer or would become 
so within six months, and for that reason he 
considered it as a serious unsoundness. 
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He would consider a horse which had been 
operated on for roaring as unsound in its wind, 
but did not think a veterinary surgeon could 
be held guilty of negligence if he passed such 
an animal as sound when it did not grunt to 
the stick or make a “ noise” in its gallop. It 
was always possible for the operation scar to 
be completely hidden by hair. 

Pyramidal disease was a serious unsoundness 
and he would not pass a horse suffering from 
it even if it trotted sound at the time of the 
examination, nor would he recommend purchase 
of such an animal, 

With reference to sprained tendons, he con- 
sidered that 95 per cent. were sustained when 
a horse was tired or was being overworked. 
He did not know of any case which could 
definitely be called rheumatic in origin. It was 
surprising what a horse that had had a sprained 
tendon would stand provided it had been well 
rested. He would not, however, pass a_ horse 
suffering from this condition as sound, but would 
under certain conditions recommend purchase. 

He recently visited the Veterinary College at 
Stockholm and was shown by Professor Forssell 
some specimens of cases of sprained back 
tendons, some of which had been pin fired and 
some of which had not. They were very interest- 
ing and demonstrated the opinion held by the 
professor, namely, that pin firing and at least 
nine months’ rest was very useful treatment in 
these cases. Those which were pin fired cer- 
tainly showed a greater degree of resolution 
than those which’ were not. 

Mr. Wilson was interested in the views ex- 
pressed regarding side-bone as a cause of lame- 
ness. Shortly after he qualified in 1907 his 
father bought a horse with side-bones. Two 
weeks after purchase it went lame and he was 
told to examine it. He put the lameness down 
to the side-bones and was told by his father 
to examine the horse again and was also 
promised £5 if he could prove that side-bones 
alone were the cause of lameness in this or any 
other horse. So far, he had not earned the {5d 
as he had never yet seen a case in which side- 
bones per se were a cause of lameness.  In- 
variably when one came across lameness in a 
horse with side-bones there was another cause, 
either ring-bone, contracted feet, or navicular 
disease, etc. 

With regard to ring-bone, he would. still 
adhere to the opinion he had ‘already expressed 
in his paper and he thought that if one had 
to reject every case of exostosis on the pastern, 
one would put many good horses past their 
clients. He agreed with Mr. Edwards that an 
exostosis on the inside of the pastern was often 
more serious than when situated on the out- 
side. It was often the case that a veterinary 


surgeon was more condemned for not passing. 


a horse with a technical unsoundness than for 
passing a horse which, whilst sound at the time 
of the examination, developed something after- 
wards. In these cases one must be guided by 
the horse’s action. In dealing with all exostoses, 
the work which the horse had to do must be 
taken into consideration; for instance, they were 
much more likely to cause trouble if the animal 
had to work in a town on a hard surface. 

Odd feet he had not mentioned in his paper. 
He thought it was often difficult to say whether 
they were the result of disease or were congeni- 
tal. They were more common in thoroughbred 
horses than in others and an- examination of the 
frog would often help one to.form an opinion, 
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Cracked heels were only temporary and could 
be cured, and-he certainly would not reject a 
horse for this condition. 

Thoroughpin and bog-spavin occasionally 
caused trouble, but in the majority. of cas a did 
not cause ‘lameness. There were a num of 
foot troubles such as brittle feet, flat feet, og 
which he had not mentioned in his paper. "They 
were not really unsoundnesses but one would 
naturally take into. consideration the type of 
work required of the horse before recommending 
purchase. 

Mr. Wilson agreed with Mr. Edwards: that 
cases of luxation of the patella could not be 
passed as sound. The condition was common 
in overgrown cart colts. He also agreed that 
intermittent hearts, provided the intermittency 
was regular and not too frequent, were not of 
great consequence, and it was astonishing how 
commonly they were found in horses over eight 
years old. The irregular intermittency was 
serious, as it was not infrequently followed by 
a dilated heart. 

He had never seen the asthmatical condition 
referred to by Mr. Mayall but it struck him that 
that might be connected with incompetence of 
the heart. 

Mr. Curbishley had mentioned sinus disease, 
diseased molars and similar conditions. The 
percentage reduction recommended would 
naturally depend upon the condition found. Mr. 
Wilson expressed the opinion that a horse with 
active sinus disease should not be recommended 
for purchase. 

The time taken to examine a horse varied. 
In some cases—for example, a cart-horse at a 
sale—ten minutes was often sufficient; he thought 
perhaps one hour in the case.of a hunter. It 
was largely a matter of experience. When 
examining horses at a sale there was a number 
of conditions which protected. the buyer, e.g., 
a horse found to be a shiverer on its arrival 
home from a sale could be returned under those 
conditions, also other conditions not patent to 
the eye. 

Mr. Wilson said that he did use the ophthal- 
moscope, but he considered a torch in a dark 
box was quite satisfactory for all practical pur- 
poses. To use the ophthalmoscope properly one 
would have to dilate the pupil. He had found 
the opthalmoscope useful, however, in ascer- 
taining the. position of certain opacities, parti- 
cularly when they were deep seated. 

He considered a_ horse with amaurosis was 
unsound, He recently examined a horse which 
the owner said was blind in one eye. This was 
undoubtedly true, but an examination with the 
ophthalmoscope revealed nothing wrong and the 
pupils reacted to light in a normal way. In 
connection with cataract, Mr. Wilson explained 
that the cases he had mentioned when purchase 
could be recommended were those in which only 
small specks were found on the capsule of the 
lens. 
Several speakers had referred to the question 
of price. Mr. Wilson reiterated his opinion that 
the price was not the concern of the veterinary 
surgeon. Particularly in the case of a hunter, 
one could not assess its value without knowing 
something of its character, performance, etc. The 
price was a matter between buyer and seller 
and he preferred to give his depreciation of 
value on a percentage basis, as very often neither 
the buyer nor the seller wished the price 
divulged. i 

(Continued at foot of col. 1, page 1376.) 
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Clinical Communications 


HAEMORRHAGE FOLLOWING 
PARTURITION IN THE MARE 


R. HUDSON, F.R.c.v.s. 
RETFORD 


Two cases occurred this summer on adjoining 
farms. 


CasE No. 1 

I did not see this mare alive, but was asked 
to make a post-mortem examination for insur- 
ance purposes. 

The owner reported that she foaled normally 
but did not get up. He did not bother her for 
an hour or so, and when she did rise she 
immediately fell down and died. 

The post-mortem examination showed exten- 
sive hemorrhage into the broad ligament of the 
uterus. 

CASE No, 2 

Subject.— A Shire mare about 16 years old, 
in good working condition. 

History.—She was in good health and worked 
regularly on a small farm, 


Clinical History. —The mare foaled normally 
about 9 a.m. and appeared well until about 
11 a.m. the same morning, when the owner left 
for market. At 12 a.m. I received a message 
that she was down and unable to rise and that 
she was breathing heavily. 

Symptoms.—She was up on my arrival but 
standing with difficulty, being supported by the 
shed wall and a man holding her against it. 
Her nostrils were dilated and respirations 
laboured, the visible mucous membranes were 
bloodless and pupils dilated. She was pulseless 
and looked like dying quickly. 

I tried to raise her jugular vein and could 
just manage to get it to the thickness of a lead 
pencil. 

Treatment.—I happened to have in the car 
two bottles of calcium chloride 1 0z., magnesium 
chloride 2 drams, formalin 4 dram (to preserve 
it), water 16 o0z., which I use for milk fever. 
One bottleful was injected into the jugular 
vein—not without difficulty, for she was stag- 
gering about all the time. In about 15 minutes 
she showed some relief and the second bottleful 


{At this juncture Mr. CurpisH_ey asked Mr. 
Wilson what advice he would give to a purchaser 
who had bought a horse with a high tempera- 
ture at a sale and taken it away, considering 
that horses bought at sales were at purchaser’s 
risk. 

Mr. Wiison replied that he would advise an 
extension of the warranty period, which in most 
cases would be granted and covered by the sale 
conditions in the catalogue.] 











was given, followed by a quart of saline solu- 
tion [one teaspoonful (weighing 3ii) per QOii]. 

In about an hour she had recovered suffi- 
ciently for me to leave her. 

Visiting her again in the morning, I found 
her able to stand without assistance. She was 
made comfortable in a roomy shed and the foal 
put with her. Strychnine hydrochloride gr. ss. 
was injected subcutaneously twice daily and 
she was encouraged to take as much sloppy 
food as possible. 

I did not disturb her (although I saw 
her) for about a fortnight and I 
then examined her per rectum. On the right of 
the pelvic cavity I could feel a large swelling 
which extended farther than I could reach and 
had been the seat of the hzemorrhage. 

The mare had been turned out in the field for 
some days before I examined her and on the 
following day she was found, unable to move, 
with a thick leg—lymphangitis—on the side 
opposite to the hemorrhage. It was a very 
severe case and a fatal termination seemed 
likely. She could not move and she would not 
lie down, so, after about two days we cast and 
raised her after she had sufficiently rested, con- 
tinuing to do so until she got up and down 
without assistance. 

To-day—four months later—her owner states 
that she is very well. Milk secretion recom- 
menced and the mare has suckled a good foal, 
is ready for work and her bad leg is only a 
little thicker than the other. 


* * * * * 


RUPTURED STOMACH 
IN THE DOG 


ELIZABETH CHAPMAN, M.R.c.v.s. 
ORPINGTON 





Subject.—Four-year-old  borzoi bitch, had 
whelped eight weeks previously without trouble 
and reared one mongrel puppy. Lactation had 
not ceased, but bodily condition was good. 

History.—The bitch was apparently in per- 
fect health and at 1 o’clock took a meal consist- 
ing of half a pound of cooked meat and a small 
handful of hound-meal soaked in gravy. At 
3 o’clock she was conveyed two miles by car to 
stables and taken out hacking, which she had 
done for the fortnight previously. At the end 
of a mile, during which the pace did not exceed 
a slow canter, the bitch collapsed suddenly. 
On being roused she tried to rise, but com- 
menced violent retching and collapsed again in 
obvious pain. After she was got home she 
showed thirst. She had paroxysms of retching 
and pain, but only succeeded in bringing up a 
little white froth. 

Examination.—She was seen about two hours 
after the onset of symptoms. Pain was general- 
ised over the abdomen, which was swollen and 
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tense. Pulse was hard and fast, respiration 
shallow and rapid, temperature 102°F., and 
consciousness appeared slightly impaired. 

Treatment.—As pain was the most predomi- 
nant symptom, 14 grains of morphia were 
given. Attempts at vomiting following this 
lasted about one minute and were only success- 
ful once—again only froth. Complete stupor 
followed in ten minutes. Heat was applied to 
the abdomen. 

Course.—She was seen again at 3 o'clock the 
following morning. The bitch was then com- 
pletely unconscious and panting. The respira- 
tions had become gradually more and more 
‘apid. The abdomen was more swollen and 
tense, and temperature had risen to 108°5°. 
Death occurred two hours later. The heart 
commenced fibrillation half-an-hour before that 
and temperature rose steadily, till, five minutes 
before death, it rose to the top of the thermo- 
meter. 

Post-mortem.—The body was opened one hour 
after death and even then was quite rigid and 
the abdomen was tightly “blown.” The 
abdominal cavity was filled with a brownish 
liquid, in which were recognisable pieces of 
meat and biscuit. The only foreign material 
present was a shoe lace. The rupture in the 
stomach wall was a jagged aperture about the 
size of a half-crown and situated approximately 
three inches from the duodenal extremity. The 
peritoneum was, of course, acutely inflamed. 
All other organs, including the cesophagus, were 
entirely normal. 

How and why did this rupture occur? The 
question of a kick or an accident can be ruled 
out. Her health previously was excellent— 
there was no question of impaired appetite or 
periodic vomiting. She did nothing and ate 
nothing unusual that day. If any of your 
readers can explain this occurrence I should 
very much like to hear their views. 





DROPSY OF THE FEET OF A 
FOWL RESULTING FROM 
LEUCOSIS 


K. D. DOWNHAM, B.v.s c M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 


One of the symptoms occasionally manifested 
in leuczemia of fowls is swelling of the feet and 
legs due to obstruction of the lymphatic vessels 
by the enlarged spleen and lymphatic glands, 

This photograph of the carcase of a Light 
Sussex cockerel shows the large extent to which 
the edematous condition may develop. During 
life the bird did not show any serious symp- 
toms except for a slight pallor about the face. 
comb and wattles. The owner objected chiefly 
to the appearance of the bird's feet. 
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Knlargement of the spleen is a typical post- 
mortem lesion in leuczeemia and in this case the 
spleen was about ten times as large as in a 
normal fowl: with the exception of the feet 
lesions this was, in other respects, a typical 
case of chronic leuczemia. 





R.C.V.S. CENTRAL LIBRARY FOR ANIMAL 
DISEASES 

Among recent acquisitions are the following: 

DALRYMPLE-CHAMPNEYS.-—Report) on Milk Pas- 
teurising Plants, 1935. 

JONES.—‘ Memoirs of a Soldier Artist,” 1934. 

CAMERON.“ Internal Parasites of Domestic 
Animals,” 1934. 

Bayer Products. * Medicine in its Chemical 
Aspects,” 2 vols., 1934. 

Ministry of Agriculture. “ Some Diseases of 
Farm Animals,” 1934. 

Hutchinson..-Doy Encyclopedia, 3 — vols., 
1934. 

TayLor.— “* Medical 
edition, 2 vols., 1934. 

Wriept. “‘ Heredity in’ Livestock,” 1930, 


Jurisprudence,” ninth 


LIVESTOCK IN SCOTLAND 

Agricultural statistics relating to 1934 published 
by the Department of Agriculture for Scotland, 
show that there were more cattle in Scotland 
in 1934 than in any previous year since records 
have been made, the increase being in dairy 
cattle. The numbers of sheep were reduced 
slightly. Pigs increased to 206,000, a record, 
during the year. Fewer poultry were kept, the 
first reduction for several vears. 
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|Kidney Changes in Calves Infected with 
Br. abortus, and the relationship with White 
Spotted Kidney. Liiske, A. (1934.) Deuts. 
tierdrstl. Weschr. 42. 39. 624-627. | 
The histopathology of the kidneys of young 
calves infected with Br. abortus is deseribed. 
In acute cases lesions are microscopic and con- 
sist of foci of cellular infiltration of the inter- 
stitial tissue with endothelial cells, monocytes 
und lymphocytes. Foci occur particularly 
uround the small arterioles, which become 
blocked by the cell aggregations. Glomeruli 
show no. striking changes. In rather more 
chronic cases these foci have time to develop 
further and attain macroscopic proportions. 
Under such circumstances lesions appear as 
multiple, circumscribed, white, glistening foci 
lving immediately below the capsule, the micro- 
scopic appearance being as above. Br. abortus 
was isolated from the kidneys of two calves 
from an abattoir. In both cases the kidneys 
showed multiple white foci which had been 
diagnosed as white spotted kidney. It is thought 
that Br. abortus may frequently be the cause of 
such lesions, 


|Contro!l of Contagious Abortion. \WaAGENER. 

(1934.) Deuts. tierdrstl. Wschr. 42. 29. 

$5-457. | 

It is admitted that Br. abortus is the essential 
causal organism of contagious abortion and 
that control of the disease may be effected 
through control of this infective agent. Never- 
theless, it is considered that other factors play 
u part in deciding whether an animal becomes 
infected or not. What these factors are, is at 
present obscure and forms the subject of world- 
wide research. It is well known that bad 
hygienic conditions, apart from assisting the 
spread of Br. abortus, lower the vitality of 
animals and render them more liable to any 
infection. Furthermore, an ill-balanced or cdefi- 
cient diet lays animals open to disease. The 
question of balanced diets is not fully under- 
stood but it is thought that the nitrogen: non- 
nitrogen ratio and the ratio of certain minerals 
fo one another may be of essential importance 
in the maintenance of natural resistance to 
infectious diseases, Finally, there appears to be 
a differenee in the susceptibility of different 
breeds of cattle to contagious abortion. All 
these factors, and others which remain unidenti- 
fied, undoubtedly play some part in the suscep- 
tibility to infection. It is far from clear how 
they play their part, but this knowledge will 
be acquired as a result of suitable experiment. 

mm ow. &. 
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|The Longevity of Tubercle Bacilli in Sewage 

and Stream Water. Ruines, ©. (1935.) 

Amer. Rev. Tuberc. April, 1985. p. 493. ] 

The avian strain of tubercle bacillus was found 
to survive almost as successfully in sewage 
effluent as in ordinary stream water. In sewage 
effluent the organisms were still alive and 
capable of growth 90 days affer being inocu- 
lated into that medium. 

[This experiment gives no information re- 
guarding the ability of tubercle bacilli to survive 
the whole process of sewage purification. 
Sewage effluent from an efficiently functioning 
sewage farm should contain very little of any 
substance deleterious to life and should not 
possess powerful destructive properties by 
virtue, for instance, of a high oxidation-reduc- 


tion potential. Consequently the — results 
recorded above were to be anticipated. | 
KE. J. P. 


| Torsio Uteri in the Sow. Husteve, Dr. (1984.) 
Deuts. tierdrstl. Wschr. 42, 51. 819-820. ] 
Four cases of uterine torsion in the sow are 

described. 

Both primipare and multifparve were affected, 
and in every case the torsion was from right 
to left. The cause was unknown in three of the 
cases, but the fourth sow definitely had a bad 
fall eight days previously. 

Diagnosis was easy (history of unsuccessful 
labour and vaginal examination). In three 
eases a foetus could be palpated by a finger, 
which was all that could be admitted owing to 
the constriction in the vagina. 

Rolling was successful in effecting correction 
of the abnormality in one case only. The other 
sows died or were slaughtered. 

A review of the literature indicates that the 
condition is a rare one in the sow, probably 
owing to the shortness of the uterine ligaments. 

EK. W. A. 

| Lymphomatosis. Oakcey, (. L. (1985.) Proc. 
Roy. Soc, Med. 28. 8. pp. 999-1002. | 
The incidence of this disease has increased 

rapidly during the last few vears and it must 

now be regarded as one of the commonest and 
most destructive diseases of poultry. The 
iajority of cases of lymphomatosis occur at 
four to six months of age when the pullets come 
into lay, and there is a fairly steady loss from 
the disease until birds are about one year old. 
eyond that age the disease is extremely rare. 

There are three main types of the disease, 
any or all of which may be present in the same 
fow|s. 

(1) The Paralytic Type.—Here the symptoms 
depend on the nerves involved; weakness or 
paralysis of various muscles occurs, while if the 
nutonomic nervous system is affected, disorders 
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of digestion and cardiac failure may follow. 
Changes are found mainly in the peripheral 
nerves as fusiform or nodular yellowish-grey 
trunslucent swellings. 

(2) The Visceral or Tumorous Type.— 
Usually no syinptoms are exhibited apart from 
emaciation. Two types of lesions may be found 
on post-mortem examination, (a) multiple 
pinkish-grey soft growths in any or all of the 
organs; (Db) a diffuse infiltration and replace- 
nent of any organ, usually liver, spleen, lungs 
and ovary. This must not be confused with 
myeloid leukremia. 

(3) The Ocular Type-In this form of the 
disease there is a change of the colour of the 
iris from orange-yellow to bluish-grey, though 
owing to replacement of the choroid blindness 
is common. There may be deformity of the 
pupil, 

The author groups these three conditions 
together as one disease for the following 
reasons, The histology in all three forms is 
constantly the same. The three types are often 
found in the same bird. The nerve enlargements 
may end in tumours, and where the nerve infil- 
tration passes over into a tumour there is no 
break in the histology. The infiltrations in the 
nerves, in the iris and choroid, and the tumours 
in the viscera consist almost entirely of cells 
of the lymphoid series, usually young Lympho- 
blasts. A true leukemia is probably never 
present. 

The differential diagnosis and the zetiology of 
the disease are fully discussed. There are 
humerous theories held regarding the cause of 
the disease, all of which can be reduced to two: 
(1) the infective; (2) the neoplastic. The evi- 
dence in favour of the infective theory is small 
and attempts to reproduce the disease in the 
fowl have given varied results. Intestinal para- 
sites do not appear to be the primary cause of 
the disease. The author inclines to the neoplastic 
theory and stresses the possibility of an here- 
ditary factor producing a susceptibility to the 
(lisense, 

R. F. G. 
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|The Nature of Cannibalism occurring among 
Adult Domestic Fowls. Weaver, (. H., and 
Biro, S. (1984.) J.d.V.M.A. 38. 5. 623-637. | 
OF 3,664 deaths among fowls at a_ poultry 
farm, during a period of nine years, 12 per cent. 
(440) were due to cannibalism. The percentage 
varied from year to year and was maximal in 
the last year recorded (26 per cent.). 

The writers are able to show that the 
‘annibalised fowls were subnormal in that their 
’£ production was less than two-thirds that of 
he remainder. It is believed that the reason 
oO the subnormality was chiefly parasitis ‘ 
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While egg production is high, a fowl is natur- 
ally more aggressive than when it is low or nil, 
unless the fowl is broody, when aggressiveness 
is intensified. 

In a mixed poultry farm, consisting of White 
Leghorns and Barred Plymouth Rocks, the per- 
centage cannibalised was 14°38 and 3°30 respec- 
tively. Leghorns seldom go broody and in 
consequence a higher percentage of them are 
non-aggressive when non-productive than is the 
case among the Plymouth Rocks, which habitu- 
ally become broody., Further, it is probable that 
Leghorns would be more exhausted by excessive } 
egg production than Plymouth Rocks as they 
are smaller birds and consequently the degree 
of “subnormality’” during the intervals between 
egg-laving would be greater in the smaller breed, 

K. W. A. 











VETERINARY EDUCATION: TRANSFER FROM 
AGRICULTURE TO THE UNIVERSITIES 
The July issue of the Journal of the American 

Velerinary Medical Association contains an 

abstract, by L. A. Merrillat, of an article | Rev. 

de Gén. Méd. Vét.| on the above subject” by 

Kk. Leclainche, as follows:- 

“A law transferring the veterinary” schools 
from the agricultural department to the depart- 
ment of education has been proposed to the 
Chamber of Deputies. The great majority of 
educators hope that the transfer will be made 
in order that the veterinary faculties may have 
a legitimate claim on ‘ matériels’ to which they 
would be entitled under a universily connection 
such as exists in nearly all the other countries. 

* At the Congrés de Marseilles, the council of 
education voted eight to three in favour of the 
change. But, obviously under the threat of the 
Minister of Agriculture, five of the 16 members 
did not vote. No action has yet been jaken 
on the side of the agricultural, department. 

“Italy, through recent action, annexed its ten 
velerinary schools to universities. In Prussia, 
Hungary, ef al., the affiliations are somewhat 
varied but are sought obviously to gain prestige. 
In all the world, however, the tendency is to 
transfer velerinary education from agriculture to 
the universities. France, which formerly 
initiated all reforms and progress, now seems to 
invoke the examples of others. 

“The author points out that, in nearly all 
countries maintaining state veterinary institu- 
tions, the management rests with the faculties of 
universities. In some, the teachers are identical 
or at least they work close to one another. Under 
this unity, the instructors find a solid base for 
their just prerogatives. 

“The question is one of vilal importance and 
one to be studied with great care. There is no 
need of haste. The transfer would upset the 
status of the personnel, the entire régime, and 
also that of the profession. 

“ The effect of separating veterinary education 
from the Ministry of Agriculture will be = dis- 
cussed in another article, the author declares.” 


The traffic census in Holland Divison of Lin- 
colnshire shows that the se toil. 
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Review 


[ARBER, Agnes. (1934.) The Graminere—A Study 
of Cereal, Bamboo and Grass. pp. 480, with 
coloured Frontispiece and 212 illustrations in 
the text. Cambridge University Press. (30s. 
net.) | 
It is probable that few people, other than 

those who, like the author, have spent a life- 
time in the study of the Graminee, could write 
a critical review of this book. It is only neces- 
sary to read the preface, where mention is made 
of more than 60 eminent authorities who have 
helped in one way or another in its production, 
and to turn to the bibliography—44 pages of 
it—where many hundreds of authors’ naines 
appear—to realise what a comprehensive and 
carefully produced work it is. To review the 
book, therefore, is in itself no light task. 

The Graminer are a vast group, and the 
available information about them would, if 
collected, form a library rather than a volume. 
The work at present under consideration deals 
consequently with only those aspects which have 
appealed to and intrigued the author. She has 
been compelled to limit herself to a detailed 
consideration of the fundamental “ pattern and 
rhythm underlying that complex of plant types 
called the Gramineve.”” The book begins with a 
historical dissertation on the cereals of the old 
world. One has only to pause an instant to 
consider such subjects as the occurrence of 
wheat in the remains of the oldest lake- 
dwellings— (4000-3000 B.c.), in Sumerian pot- 
tery, and in the Egyptian tombs, to realise that 
the details of man’s earliest use of at least one 
of the cereals are still clothed with the mists 
of antiquity. ° 

The places occupied by wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, millet and sorghums, in Kurope= from 
Roman days onwards, and of rice, maize and 
less known cereals in the Far East and in the 
New World, are traced and the importance of 
their position in the social community is dis- 
cussed. From amongst a multitude of other 
interesting facts emerges the conclusion that 
because of the dominant importance of the 
Gramine, the progress of colonisation (one 
might even say “ civilisation’) was dependent 
upon the rate at which man’s ingenuity could 
find yet another member of the class of grasses 
which could be induced to grow in this or that 
climate or soil and provide him and his domes- 
ticated herds with food. Examples of the 
limitations to the spread of the human race 
imposed by the capacity of a soil or climate to 
grow Graminezw are numerous: what, for in- 
stance, would Canada have been without her 
wheat? or Australia without her stock-grazings ? 
Where, for that matter, would English agricul- 
ture be without the 21 million acres of grass 
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pasture for the production of the livestock of 
which it is so justly proud? A mere mention 
only of the sugar-cane, another member of the 
Giraminere dealt with, is probably enough to 
indicate its importance, but where the bamboo 
is discussed it requires the vivid word pictures 
drawn by the author to convey an-idea of its 
significance to the races of mankind, A striking 
list is given of the uses to which the bamboo 
plant is put in the East Indies—it provides 
material for “ aqueducts, oars, masts, baskets, 
fish-hooks, speatr-shafts, bows and == arrows, 
knives, ladders, rafts, pails and churns,” not 
to mention such things as axles and springs for 
carts, beehives, fans, tiger cages and chop- 
sticks(!), while the Javanese “makes his house 
and his furniture from bamboo, and on_ his 
journeys he cooks his rice, or his young bamboo 
shoots, in bamboo stem segments, over a 
bamboo fire.” 

But it niust not be concluded that the book is 
devoted entirely to the inter-relationship be- 
tween man and his activities and the Graminez. 
There are detailed descriptions, well illustrated 
by drawings, of the morphology and group 
characters of the various members; of their 
roots and rhizomes, shoots and stenis, leaves 
and reproductive structures and of the seeds 
themselves. Most of these are treated purely 
hotanically; in others the ecological aspect is 
stressed and it is shown how environment has 
modified structure, or how a particular type of 
structure has made survival and extension pos- 
sible in an otherwise unfavourable environment. 
(The sand-binding grasses, the shingle and 
aquatic grasses may be cited as examples.) 

An interesting chapter on the distribution and 
modes of disposal of grasses, brings out the 
point that from sea-level to an altitude of 
18,000 feet in the Himalayas, the common 
Sheep's Fescue (Festuca ovina 1.) may be 
found, and that inany other of the Graminez, 
though possibly not in so extreme a manner, 
possess an extraordinary capacity for adapting 
themselves to varying surroundings. Lalang- 
grass thrives, for instance, in the heated, 
steamy, sulphurous atmosphere of volcanic 
funaroles in Java; Sweet-Vernal does well from 
Sicily to Siberia, and from Greenland to the 
Azores; while other members may tolerate tem- 
peratures of from — 40°F. to 4+ 100°F. at 7,000 
feet above sea-leyel in Arizona, or at 1,000 feet 
in the prairie territories. A useful Taxonomic 
table and, as already indicated, a comprehen- 
sive bibliography conclude a very interesting 
volume, 

The book will possibly hot appeal to those 
who wish only to consult a work on grasses in 
order to identify some specimen, or obtain some 
knowledge of this or that economic character- 
istic. Its appeal and interest are far wider. 
To any who wish for a wide but balanced view 
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of -the Gramineze as a whole, it can be strongly 
recommended. To anyone, already possessed of 
an interest in and sympathy for the vegetable 
kingdom, who wishes an easily-read, fascinat- 
ing yet erudite study, with verse and brief 
travel anecdote scattered here and there, semi- 
philosophical sometimes but always. scientific, 
this book will provide many hours of relaxation 
in contrast to other purely professional subject 
matter which he must digest. 

The publishers have in their usual fashion 
executed a work entailing much fine reproduc- 
tion, cross referencing and somewhat compli- 
cated type, in a most excellent and pleasing 
manner. They, like the author, are to be 
congratulated. 





POCKET OF THE EAR IN 
THE CAT 

Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.k.s., now an unofficial 
worker at the National History Museum, who 
preceded Dr. Vevers as the Superintendent of 
the Zoological Gardens, contributes an informa- 
tive letter, on the above subject, to The Times 
of November 7th. He writes: “In the paragraph 
headed Cats’ Ears published in your issue_ of 
October 21st, Mr. L. C. Curtis drew attention 
to the presence in the ears of tame cats of a 
little pocket situated low down on the outer or 
hinder margin. Perhaps a few particulars about 
this curious structure, which many years ago 
| proposed to call the bursa, may interest some 
of your readers. 

“A negative answer may at once be given 
to Mr. Curtis’s inquiry whether the cat’s bursa 
is a vestigial structure. Its function, however, 
is by no means clear; but since it is, as a very 
general rule, found in = carnivorous’ mammals 
which require keen lrearing as an aid to finding 
prey and is vestigial or absent in those that do 
not depend upon the capture of living animals 
for food, presumably it helps the auditory sense 
in some way, perhaps by guiding sound-waves 
into the cavity of the 

* The bursa, for example, is well developed in 
all cats from lions and tigers to the smallest 
known species. It is equally well developed in 
all dogs, including wolves, jackals and foxes; and 
the members of these two families are essentially 
predatory in habit. It is, on the contrary, absent 
in hyeenas, which are carrion-eaters in the main, 
and in pandas. and bears, which subsist mostly 
on vegetable food. In other. families represented 
by the civets and raccoons, it exhibits: almost 
every stage from completeness to abortion in 
accordance with diet and mode of life. In. the 
weasel family its» incidence is _ particularly 
instructive in this respect. It is perfectly formed 
in the predatory, active kinds, like” martens, 
stoats, and weasels; but is absent in inactive 
badgers, skunks, and their allies, which seldom 
pursue ‘living prey, contenting themselves with 
animal and vegetable food they dig up or find 
on the ground. It is also absent in otters, which, 
although predatory fish-eaters, have no need of 
acute hearing for catching their prey. 

“ Finally, | may add there is every reason to 
believe that the bursa is a primitive but special- 
ised feature in the carnivora and’ that its dis- 
appearance is a marked sign of degeneration of 
the ear.’ : 


THE MARGINAL 
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Report 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 
FOR THE YEAR 1934* 


Part 1.—Position of Great Britain with regard 
to Contagious Animal Diseases 


No cases of cattle plague (rinderpest), con- 
tagious pleuropneumonia, sheep-pox, rabies, 
epizootic Ivinphangitis, glanders or farey, or 
dourine occurred in Great Britain during the 
vear. 

FOOtT-AND-MoutH DISEASE 

During the year 1934 there were 79 outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease, of which 77 occurred 
during the last five months of the year, 68 
being confirmed subsequently to October 19th. 
The numbers of animals slaughtered in Great 
Britain were 2,724 cattle, 5,173 sheep, 2,378 
pigs and 27 goats, and the total compensatign 
paid was £63,367 5s. 6d. There were 20 new 
centres of infection during 19384, the. outbreaks 
being distributed among 13 English counties 
and two Welsh counties. For the third year in 
succession there were no outbreaks in Scotland. 
During the year 19 initial or “ parent” out- 
breaks occurred, in regard to which there 
appears to have been no connection with any 
other centre of disease, nor was the original 
source of infection definitely identified. Of the 
outbreaks in England ten occurred in southern 
Gloucestershire during September, October and 
November, two at Sheffield and Buxton in 
October. An extensive series of outbreaks. in- 
volving 30) separate premises was confirmed 
during October and November in Lincolnshire. 
Nine outbreaks were confirmed in Oxfordshire 
and one in Bue kinghamshire during November 
and December. There were three outbreaks in 
Buckinghamshire, Surrey and Middlesex during 
November, and four ,oufbreaks in Devon in 
November and December. Two outbreaks took 
place in Hampshire during November and 
December, six outbreaks occurring in Yorkshire 
(West Riding) during the latter month, Of the 
outbreaks in Wales, one was in, Flintshire, in- 
volving four different premises in August and 
September, and the other (two outbreaks) were 
in Glamorgan in December, 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
issued a Notice to the Press in the following 
terms: “The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries direct the special attention of stock- 
owners to the necessity of adopting every means 
in their power to prevent infection reaching 





*The Pr oceedings may be. obtained,’ from ‘His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office or through any beok- 
seller. Price 1s. 6d. net. ' 
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their animals. It is the duty of stock-owners 
under the Ministry’s Orders to take the follow- 
ing precautions at all times. (1) Report sus- 
pected cases of disease at once to the police. 
(2) Boiling of animal foodstuffs. (3) Meat 
wrappers to be boiled or otherwise sterilised. 


(4) Packing hay or straw which has been used 
for packing merchandise whether home pro- 


duced or imported, not to be used as bedding 
or allowed to come in contact in any way with 
animals. (5) Trees, shrubs, plants or other 
horticultural products packed in hay or straw 
must not be taken into any market or sale vard 
where animals are exposed for sale.” This 
notice was also broadcast in the News Bulletin 
of the B.B.C. on November 23rd. Publicity was 
followed up by circular letters to local authori- 
ties, chief and head constables, all branches of 
the National Farmers’ Union, and to railway 
companies, calling attention to the importance 
of the strict enforcement and observance of the 
Ministry’s Orders. 

Serum Treatment.—Serum treatment, with a 
view to limiting the spread of infection, was 
used during the year 1934 experimentally in 
only one field outbreak. In this case 37 cattle 
and four pigs, which were exposed to a risk of 
infection, were treated with serum. None of 
these animals became affected with the disease. 
The slaughter of all animals affected with 
foot-and-mouth disease continues to be the basis 


of the existing policy of eradication of the 
disease. Research in connection with foot-and- 


mouth disease in this country is carried out by 
the Foot-and-Mouth Research Committee, 
which has issued four Progress Reports. <A fifth 
Progress Report is about to be published. The 
present and future programme of work of the 
committee is concentrated mainly on problems 
of immunity. which is a particularly difficult 
subject, complicated by the fact that there are 


three different types of virus, and immunity 
against one type does not secure” immunity 
against the other two. 

SWINE FEVER 


The number of suspected outbreaks of swine 
fever reported during the vear was 14,192. Of 
these 1,833 (12°9 per cent.) were confirmed after 
veterinary examination on the premises and at 
the Ministry's Laboratory. The outbreaks were 
distributed as follows : England 1,696 (increase of 
448 outbreaks), Scotland 26 (increase of four out- 
breaks). Wales 111 (decrease of 33 outbreaks). 
In 1,102 (60°71 per cent.) of the confirmed out- 
breaks in 1934 the diagnosis was established at 
the first visit. In the remaining 731 
(39°9 per cent.) two or more visits were neces- 
sary to establish the existence of the disease. 
The number of swine slaughtered by the Minis- 
try’s inspectors for diagnostic purposes in con- 
nection with all reported outbreaks investigated 
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during the year was 3,355, and the compensation 


The 
(97). 


paid to the owners amounted to £2,716. 
counties worst affected were Chester 
Essex (67), Lancashire (175), Norfolk (117). 
Nottingham (64), Salop (94). Suffolk (100), 
Yorks. (East Riding) (51), Yorks. (West Riding) 


(117). In Scotland five of the total of 26 out- 
breaks occurred in Stirlingshire and four’ in 


Fifeshire. In Wales 42 of the 111 outbreaks 
occurred in Glamorgan and 22 in Monmouth. 
The history of the affected swine was traced 
by the inspectors of the Ministry in 1,429 out- 
breaks, or 7S per cent. of the total. These 
enquiries showed that 370 outbreaks (20°2 per 
eent.) were due directly to market infection or 
to infection during conveyance to or from 
inarkets, and that in 618 other outbreaks (33:7 
per cent.) the affected swine had recently passed 
through a market and may thus have become 
infected. There was a marked increase in the 
prevalence of swine fever in Lancashire during 
the autumn, as many as 62 outbreaks being 
confirmed in that county from September Ist to 
December 21st, 1934. 

Swine Erysipelas—During the year under 
review there were 1,725 cases which had been 
reported as swine fever, and in which the 
veterinary inspector making the diagnostic in- 
quiry suspected the cause of illness or death to 
be swine erysipelas—of these cases the diag- 
nosis in 1,486 was found to be positive to swine 
erysipelas on further investigation. In a propor- 
tion of these positive cases diagnosis was con- 
firmed on examination of material submitted to 
the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory, New 
Haw, Weybridge. 


SHEEP NScAB, 1934 

There were 684 outbreaks of sheep scab in 
Great Britain during the year 1934—or a 
further increase of 106, or 18°4 per cent., on 
the figure (578) for 1933. The actual figures 
for the three countries as compared with 1933 
are as follows: England 491, an increase of 8&9; 
Wales 131, a decrease of 13; Scotland 62, an 
increase of 30. The outbreaks in England 
related to counties bordering the Pennine Range 
of hills, wis... Cumberland, Derby, Durham, 
Lanes... Westmorland, Yorks. (N.R.), Yorks. 
(W.R.), accounting for 401 outbreaks, or 82 per 
cent. of the total in England. Outbreaks which 
occurred in the remainder of the country num- 
bered 90. Infection increased by 200 per cent. 
during 1934 in the counties of Lancashire and 
the North Riding. while remaining stationary 
in Cumberland, Westmorland and the West 
Riding. The only counties showing material 
decreases were Derbyshire and Durham. The 
Pennine Range (Movement of Sheep) Order 
issued on February 23rd, 1934, came into force 
on March 10th, 1934. This Order controlled the 
movement of sheep out of the five most 
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dangerous areas with the object of preventing 


the spread of infection to other parts of Great 
Britain, and it is satisfactory to observe that 
this purpose has been achieved. Orders were 
made subsequently on May 11th, 1984, and 
September 25th, 1934, requiring the double dip- 
ping of all sheep in each of these areas. Perhaps 
the most unfavourable factor in the sheep scab 
situation is the continued neglect of many 
farmers to report suspected cases. Out of a 
total of 854 outbreaks confirmed during the year 
19384 in the counties which inclided the double 
dipping areas already mentioned, only 143, or 
40 per cent., were reported by the owners of 
the affected sheep; of the remainder, 119 were 
discovered by the officials of the local authori- 
ties, and 92 by inspectors of the Ministry. In 


the counties of England outside the Pennine 
Range Group, 90 outbreaks of disease were 


confirmed during 1984, representing an increase 
of 17 outbreaks over the 1933 figures. In Wales, 
131 outbreaks were confirmed compared with 
144 in 1933. Of these, 125 occurred in the North 
Wales counties of Anglesey, Crernaryon, Den- 
high, Flint. Merioneth and Montgomery. The 
heaviest infection took place in the counties of 
Crrnarvon, Denbigh, Flint and Merioneth. 

In Scotland a total of 62 outbreaks occurred 
during 1934 involving six counties. Of these, 
52 were in the Outer Hebrides and ten on the 
mainland. The chief county affected on the 
mainland was Stirlingshire, in which six out- 


breaks occurred. <All the 52 outbreaks in the 
Outer Hebrides occurred in North Uist and 


adjacent smaller islands; they all arose from 
old-standing and already-existing infection on 
those islands, particularly the common grazings 


of North Uist. Double dippings were carried 
out in all these islands in August. 1934. and 


again in November, 1934. Twenty-eight sheep 
dips were approved in 19384, and on Decem- 
her 31st. 1934, there were 297 approved sheep 
dips, of which 207 were tar acid dips. 86 
arsenic dips, three lime and sulphur dips and 
one soda sulphide dip. 


ANTHRAN 

During the calendar vear 1984, material from 
561 suspected outbreaks was submitted, and the 
existence of the disease was confirmed in 395 
cases, or 704 per cent. Of the 395 outbreaks, 
209 occurred in England, 183 in Scotland and 
three in Wales. The species and numbers of 
animals attacked were: cattle. 423, sheep five. 
swine 18, horses two, canines and felines four, 
making a total of 453 animals, or an average 
of 1:15 deaths per outbreak. There were 22 
outbreaks on 18 premises where disease was 
known to have existed during the previous five 
vears. Of 342 outbreaks unconnected with any 
previous case the following source of origin is 
probable: (1) effluent from tan-vards, 14; (2) 
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feeding infected carcases or offals, ete. to 


use of imported feeding 
stuffs, 248; (4) use of artificial manures of 
animal origin on the land, 9; (5) simultaneous 
use of both imported feeding stuffs and artificial! 
Inmanures, 40; (6) recent unreported deaths not 
improbably due to anthrax, four; (7) no ex- 
planation available, 24: total 342, 


animals, three; (3) 


Parasmric’ MANGE IN Koutne ANIMALS 

reduction in the prevalence of 
this disease continues. During the vear under 
review 115 outbreaks in 31 counties were re- 
ported by local authorities in Great Britain, a 
decrease of 12°90 per cent. on 1983. The number 
of horses attacked in 1934 was 191 as compared 


The gradual 


With 225 in 1933. In England the number of 
counties involved was 2S.) and the outbreaks 
decreased from 125 to 109. The county of 


Norfolk again had the largest number of out 
breaks (20). an increase of two as compared 


with 19338. Other counties with increases were 
Devon (two to four). Essex (eight to ten). 
Hereford (nil to three). Isle of Ely (two to 


seven), Lancashire (five to twelve), Salop Cone 
to three), while decreases occurred in Gloucester 


(five to one), Kent (ten to seven). Leicester 
(five to nil), London (seven to one). Stafford 
(eight to one), Somerset (two to nil). Sussex. 


Kast (four to one). and Wilts. (six to nil). In 
Wales no outbreaks were reported during the 
vear. In Seotland six outbreaks occurred it 
three counties. Four were in the county of 
Dumfries, two in the counties of Kirkcudbright 
and Perth, respectively. 


SOVINE "TUBERCULOSIS 


During the year disease was reported to exist 
on 24,152 premises in Great Britain as com- 
pared with 23,608 premises in 19838. The number 
of animals examined on these premises by 
veterinary inspectors of the local authorities 
was 393.3438 as against 350,553 in 19338. The 
exalnination of these animals resulted in 22,180 
cattle being declared fo come within the scope 
of the provisions of the Order as to slaughter, 
this figure being 1,095 in excess of that of the 
previous year. Included in the total were 14.772 
cows in milk, 6,660 other cows and heifers, and 
748 other bovines. The forms .of the disease 
with which the animals were suspected to be 
infected were (1) giving tuberculous milk, 741: 
(2) tuberculosis of the udder, 3.448: (8) tuber 
culous emaciation, T3866: (4) chronie cough 
accompanied by other clinical signs of tuber- 
culosis, 10,6830. The mumber of animals found 
to fall within the scope of the Tuberculosis 
Order of 1925 has been increasing steadily vear 
by yvear, returns during the past five years re- 
venling an inerease of 40 per cent. in the 


number of animals found to be affected within 
Local authorities were 


the terms of the Order. 
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not called upon to destroy the whole of the 
22,180, as a number of them died or were 
slaughtered by their owners. Twenty-two 
thousand and nine cattle were, however, slaugh- 
tered by local authorities, and the total amount 
paid as compensation was £78,077 1s, 3d., or an 
average compensation per animal of £3 10s. 11d. 
Under the Diseases of Animals Act, 1925, local 
authorities may claim from the Ministry a_ re- 
fund of 75 per cent. of the gross amount dis- 
bursed by them in compensation to owners of 
slaughtered animals. Under this provision the 
amount to be refunded by the Ministry for the 
year 1934 is therefore £58,508. The remaining 
25 per cent. (7.e., £19,159) is borne by the local 
authorities, but against this charge the amount 
received by local authorities from the sale of 
carcases has to be set off. The proceeds from 
the disposal of carcases of slaughtered cattle 
amounted to £16,328 5s. 11d. during the year 
under review, i.¢c., £3,190 19s. 5d. less than the 
amount of cémpensation which fell to be paid 
by local authorities themselves. 


Summary of Results of Administration of the 
Tuberculosis Order during 1934 

On the 24,152 premises in Great Britain on 
which disease was reported to exist, or on which 
cows Were reported to be giving tuberculous 
milk, there were 910,723 bovine ‘animals, in- 
cluding 678,189 cows and heifers.’ Of these, 
326,305 cows and heifers, and 67,038 other bovine 
animals, or a total of 393,348 animals were 
examined. Post-mortem examination showed 
that 21,910, or 24 per cent., of the total number 
of bovine anima's on the premises were 
affected with one of the forms of tuber- 
culosis dealt with in the Order. Of the animals 
actually examined, 56 per cent. were so 
affected as to come within the scope of the 
Order. The number of cows and heifers certi- 
fied to be affected was 21,176, and of these 
4,963 were stated to be affected with tubercu- 
losis. of the udder or giving tuberculous milk. 
The latter number represents 0°73 per cent. of 
the total number of cows and heifers on the 
inspected’ premises, and 1°52 per cent. of the 
number of Cows and heifers actually examined 
on those premises. 


Summary of Scheme for the Eradication of 
Bovine Tuberculosis arising out of the Report 
of the Gowland Hopkins Committee 
The ‘scheme for the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis will require the active supervision 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and. should pro- 

vide for :—. 

(i) Phe institution of a list of tubercu- 
‘Josis-free herds (accepted herds) tested 
With tuberculin from time to time under 
official supervision, and declared to be free 
from bovine tuberculosis. 





(ii) The provision of free advice and 
free tuberculin testing for owners of herds 
who agree to make bond fide efforts to freé 
their herds from tuberculosis or who have 
established free herds. 

(iii) Financial help, where necessary, by 
way of loans or the guarantee of loans, to 
upproyed owners for the purpose of under- 
taking expenditure required: by the véter- 
inary inspector as necessary for eradica- 
tion. 

(iv) The securing to owners of disease- 
free herds of a higher price for their milk 
than that obtained by other owners, 

(v) The taking of administrative mea- 
sures designed to secure that tuberculosis- 
free cattle from accepted herds should be 
moved about the country and exposed for 
sale without running the risk of being 
brought in contact with other cattle. 

(vi) The adjustment of regulations 
governing the production of graded milks, 
und the grades of milk officially approved, 
and the making of regulations relative to 
the compulsory pasteurisation of milk, with 
nu view to increasing the incentive to 
farmers to eradicate tuberculosis from 
their herds. 

It is recommended that the Ministry of 
Agriculture should approve a= standard = for 
tuberculin of prescribed potency and purity, and 
should provide that it should be sold only to 
qualified veterinary surgeons. 


Milk Act, 1984, and the Tuberculosis 
(Attested Herds) Scheme 

In February, 1934, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture announced proposals of the Government 
relating to milk; they included provision from 
the Exchequer of £750,000 over a period of four 
years to assist in obtaining a milk supply pure 
and free from the infection of disease. Such 
arrangements were prepared with the object 
of promoting the establishment of cattle herds 
officially certified to be free from tuberculosis. 
The scheme, which was described as the Tuber- 
culosis’ (.Attested Herds) Scheme (England and 
Wales) did not come into operation until 
February Ist, 1935. A similar scheme for Scot- 
land framed by the Department of the Secretary 
of State for Scotland came into operation on 
the same date. 

DISEASES OF SHEEP AND THE DROUGIT 

In view of the prolonged drought, it) was 
deemed desirable to issue Notices to the agri- 
cultural and general Press in July and August 
udvising farmers as to the action to be taken 
in the case of (a) liver’ rot in sheep, and 
(b) “stomach worm" disease or “ scouring ” 
in lambs. Leaflets’ were issued from the Minis- 
try of Agriculture on both subjects, 
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Part I1.—Importation of Animals, ete.— 
Preventive Disease Measures 


The following table shows. the various 
#nimals imported and the countries from which 
they. came :— 











Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Goats. Total. 
Ireland . 647,777 491,706 154,266 14 1,293,763 
Channel 
Islands... 1,886 — - 1,886 
Isle of Man... 243 2,189 154 — 2,586 
Canada 62,712 — —_— - §2,712 
702,618 493,895 154,420... 14 1,350,947 
All these animals were required to — be 


detained at the landing places for a minimum 
period of ten hours for veterinary examination 
and rest, being moved under licence to places 
of destination. Statutory requirement is such 
that all imported cattle shall be detained 
(unless slaughtered) for a minimum period of 
six days atthe ultimate place of destination in 
Great Britain, and until the expiration of this 
period the numbered tags, required to be affixed 
on all imported cattle for identification pur- 
poses, must be retained on the animals. Horses, 
asses and mules imported from any country 
outside Great Britain, Ireland, the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man are required to be 
accompanied by a veterinary certificate of free- 
dom. from contagious equine diseases. Unless 
the animals are declared to be imported for 
racing, polo or performing purposes, or are in- 
tended for re-exportation within 14 days after 
landing, they must be certified as having passed 
the mallein test for glanders within ten days 
before shipment, and the mallein test may again 
be applied at the discretion of the Ministry on 
the arrival of the animals. 

DISEASE IN IMPORTED ANIMALS.—Cases 9 of 
scheduled disease in imported animals in the 
landing places were limited to four cases of 
tuberculosis and 61 cases of sheep scab. Forty- 
four cows, vis., 38 from the Irish Free State 
and six from Northern Ireland, were detained 
for examination suffering from induration of 
the udder. Four of these were considered by 
‘veterinary inspectors to come within the scope 
of the Tuberculosis Order, and were slaugh- 
tered, tio Compensation being paid. The remain- 
ing 40 cows were released. The 61. cases of 
sheep séab otcurred amongst 33) cargoes of 
sheep from Ireland. , 

IMPORTATION OF FJ)OGS AND CATS—QUARANTINE 
REGULATIONS.—The Importation of Dogs and 
Cuts Order of 1928 requires their quarantine 
on approved veterinary premises for six 
calendar months from date of landing. During 
1934, OSS dogs and 63 eats, and 119 other canine 
and feline ‘animals were landéd in Great Britain 
under licenée. Thése ineluded 80 performing 
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dogs and. cats; 48 dogs and 39 other canines 
and felines landed for + re-export within 48 
hours; and 388 canines and felines imported by 
zoological societies. No cases of rabies occurred 
amongst imported degs in quarantine. Four 
dogs and one cat were landed in contravention 
of the Order, three of the cases being due to 
apparent ignorance on the part of the owners. 
Legal proceedings were taken in two cases for 
attempted smuggling and fines were inflicted. 

Foreign Hay and Straw Orders. — These 
Orders prohibited during 19384 the:importation 
of hay and straw into Great Britain from: all 
countries except Treland, Channel Islands, Isle 
of Man, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Union 
of South Africa, United States, Norway and 
Sweden, all these countries being free from 
foot-and-mouth disease, 

GENERAL PREVENTIVE ORDERS 

These Orders deal with the cleansing and 
disinfection of livestock markets and auction 
marts, of railway and road vehicles used for 
animals, of lairs attached to markets, and of 
railway loading and unloading banks, the boil- 
ing of animal foodstuffs, including swill and any 
waste foodstuffs containing animal matter, 
before being used for or brought in contact with 
animals; the destruction of Day and straw 
packing material, and the prohibition of the 
use of meat wrappers for manufacture into 
bags for conveyance of animal foodstuffs. 

Markets, Sales and = Lairs Orders.—These, 
imposing certain requirements as to the paving, 
cleansing and = disinfection of markets, sale- 
yards and lairs used for animals, continued in 
force unchanged during the year. 

Diseases of Animals (Disinfection) Order of 
1926.—Thirteen disinfectants were approved 
during the year, and three were revoked. The 


total number of approved disinfectants on 
December 3ist, 1934, was 126, made by 81 
different manufacturers. Of the 126 approved 


disinfectants, 97 have now been tested since 
upproval was given, and all have proved up to 
the standard required. 


Part IIL.—Protection of Animals during Transit 

SEA TRANSPORT.—During the year 102 vessels 
were engaged in the cattle-carrying trade be- 
tween Great Britain, Ireland, the Isle of Man 
and the Channel Islands, The — num- 
bers of animals carried by und the 
numbers of casualties amongst these were 
Irish Trade: cattle, G4A7,.777 (total casualties, 
128): sheep, 491,706 (total casualties, 65) ; 
swine, 154,266 (total casualties, 146); Channel 
/slunds: cattle shipped, 1,886 (casualties, nil); 
Isle of Man: cattle, sheep and swine shipped, 
2 OS6 (Ccusualties, nil): Canadian Trade: 52,712 
cattle shipped (casualties, 153, or O29 per 
cent. Pheetotal number of animals carried 
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from Treland was 1,293,749, the number of 
casualties being 334, or 0°025 per cent. 
IXXPORTATION OF HORSES 
The number of horses exported to Europe 
was 3,175. In addition, 115 horses were pre- 
sented for shipment at the ports but were 


rejected by the veterinary inspectors. Of the . 


total number exported, 269 went to Belgium, 
234 to Denmark, 429 to France, 36 to Germany, 
707 to the Netherlands, 124 to Italy, 1,339 to 
Switzerland and 37 to other countries. In addi- 
tion, 19 horses were exported with certificates 
issued by the Jockey Club in the case of horses 
shipped to the Continent for racing or breeding 
purposes. It is satisfactory to record that the 
number of casualties in this traffic continues to 
he extremely small. 


Part IV.—Export of Pedigree and _ other 
Livestock and Raw Animal Products under 
Regulations of the Importing Countries 


(i) CERTIFICATION BY THE MINISTRY'S INSPEC- 
TORATE !— 

(a) London Quarantine Station—The number 
of animals exported through the Station during 
1984 was 372, of which 172 were cattle, 171 
sheep, two goats, and 27 swine. Totals were 
138 to Australia, 192 to the Union of South 
Africa, ten to Canada, and 25 to the Irish Free 
State. New Zealand still maintained complete 
embargo on direct shipments on ruminants and 
swine. From April Ist, 1934, the Ministry of 
Agriculture took over the administration of the 
Station. , 

(b) Certification of Sterilising  Plants.—In 
accordance with importation regulations of 
other countries in regard to fertilisers and feed- 
ing stuffs, the Ministry is required to approve 
of the factory of origin by annual inspections. 
The Ministry's veterinary inspectors carried 
out 68 inspections of factories during the year 
as against 70 in 1933. 

(ii) CERTIFICATION OF DISTRICTS OF ORIGIN OF 
ANIMALS AND Propucts.—The number of certi- 
ticates issued by the Ministry during the year 
in respect to the freedom of the districts of 
origin of animals or products from notifiable 
disease was 1,296, of which 267 were for horses, 
45 were for cattle, 44 for sheep, four for goats, 
25 for swine, 134 for dogs, six for cats, twelve 
for other animals, 212 for poultry and hatching 
eggs, 517 for forage and 30 for miscellaneous 
animal products. 

(iii) CERTIFICATION BY VETERINARY SURGEONS 
NOMINATED BY THE MuINISTRY.—The_ certificates 
issued related chiefly to the — disinfec- 
tion of hay and straw packing, the mallein test 
for horses, and the tuberculin test for cattle, 
the contagious abortion test for cattle, tests for 
bacillary white diarrhea in poultry, general 
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health certificates for dogs and cats, sausage 
casings and horse flesh. 


Part V.—The Veterinary Laboratory. 


The following table represents the total 
numbers of specimens received at the Laboratory 
for purposes of diagnosis :— 


————$ — —_— —— ———_——— —_ -—> -- 


Diseases. Positive. Negative. Total. 
Swine fever . 1,961- 2968 4.929 
Anthrax bas 449 168 617 
Sheep scab ot) ae 14 196 
e Rabies... Ene —- +) 9 


ANTHRAX.—The following table shows the 
number of positive and negative results of diag- 
nosis at the laboratory in relation to the different 
kind of animals from which material was sent. 


Animals. Positive. Negative. Total. 
Bovines Fie 422 142 564 
Horses we: 2 1 3 
Pigs sii Bie 1D 21 36 
Sheep... mead a) 3 S 
i ae ae I 1 2 
Cats... wae. 2 2 
Lions... de 2 rs 


Doses of anti-abortion “A” vaccine to the 
number of 21,204 were supplied to veterinary 
surgeons for the inoculation of animals in herds 
affected with epizoétic abortion. The number 
of agglutination tests carried out in connection 
with bovine abortion was 1,243. 

The preparation of Calmette-Guérin vaccine 
was continued and -47 doses were issued for 
inoculation of selected herds. 

In the case of poultry, 188,128 agglutination 
tests were conducted: 440,086 doses of fowl] 
cholera vaccine were issued for the inoculation 
of poultry against this disease. 

The number of doses of avian typhoid vaccine 
issued was 13,049. 

RESEARCH 

The increasing need for investigation of 
animal disease has severely taxed the resources 
of the Laboratory, and renders it difficult for 
the small research staff to meet the many 
demands made upon them. 

(a) Babesia bigemina Infection in Cattle. 
Strains were established with ticks sent from 
Kenya. Southern Rhodesia, Trinidad and 
Jamaica. Observations are being made on cross 
immunity and immunisation of cattle for export. 

(b) Contagious Abortion in Cattle—Work was 
continued on the properties of strains of Br. 
abortus and their use as vaccines, 

(c) Tuberculosis.—Work relating to the com- 
parative value in bovines of the various forms 
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of the tuberculin test was carried out. During 
the year several field cases of avian infection 
in bovines were identified, 

(d) Parasitic Gastritis in Sheep.— A 
investigation was made of the widespread out- 
break of 1933, which arose during or: follow- 
ing an exceptional period of drought, and pre- 
sented some unusual features. Special investi- 
gations were made on the survival and develop- 
ment of trichostrongyle eggs. 

(e) Syngamiasis (gape-worm) in Poultry. 
Further observations were made on the pro- 
longed survival of the larvre in earth worms 
and the rédle of slugs and snails as intermediate 
hosts. 

(f) Metabolic Disorders of Farm Animals. 
More extended studies were made on the varia- 
tions in the calcium and magnesium content of 
the blood serum of and it was found 
possible to correlate certain degrees of hypo- 
-al@emia and hypomagnesemia with milk fever. 

(g) Salmonella Infections in  Birds.—These 
infections have been found in ducks’ fowls, 
turkeys, poults and pheasants. 

(h) Newcastle Disease of Fowls.—The study 
was continued of the somewhat atypical virus 
received from the single outbreaks in 1933. 

(t) Fowl Cholera.—Further observations were 
made on the strains of organisms received from 
field outbreaks. 


close 


COWS, 


Part VI.—Miscellaneous 

Captain W. G. Wragg, M.r.c.v.s., Chief Super- 
intending Inspector, represented the Ministry at 
the International Veterinary Bureau held = in 
Paris in May, 1934, the principal subjects dis- 
cussed being hemorrhagic septiczemia, con- 
tagious diseases of poultry, and the standardisa- 
tion of biological products. 

Dr. W. H. Andrews, M.r.c.v.s.. Director of 
the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory at Wey- 
bridge, and Mr. P. J. L. Kelland, Chief Veter- 
inary Officer, represented the Ministry at the 
International Veterinary Congress held at New 
York from August 13th to 18th, 1934. 

J. M. 





Peakland farmers, in co-operating with the 
Ministry of Agriculture to wipe out sheep-scab 
in the district, were praised at the first annual 
dinner of the North Derbyshire Sheepkeepers’ 
Protection Society, at Bamford. Captain G. G. 
Rennie declared that North Derbyshire had 
beaten all records in eliminating the disease, and 
he was there to thank them, on behalf of the 
Ministry. 


Members of the Welsh Pony and Cob Society 
meeting in Shrewsbury registered their protest 
against the Minister of Transport being per- 
mitted to take any action whereby the use of 


horse-drawn vehicles on the streets, in London 
or elsewhere, might be prohibited or curtailed, 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Reports 


THE SOCIETY OF VETERINARY 
PRACTITIONERS* 


ANNUAL MEETING AT BIRMINGHAM 


The annual meeting of the Society of 
Veterinary Practitioners was held at the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham, on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 25th, 1935. The President, Captain O. Y. 


Gunning, occupied the chair, and there were 
also. present: Messrs. KE. DP. Edwards, John 
Cane. H. W. Dawes, I. Abson, A. H. Watson, 


W. R. MeKinna, D. Campbell, H. Llewellyn 
Jones, IP. Crostield, J. W, Hall Masheter, P, T. 
Lindsay, T. Wilson, T. Bagshaw, S. Jennings, 
W. H. Stewart, W. R. Watson, W. F. Aston 
and H. W. Steele Bodger, Hon. Secretary. 
Numerous letters of apology for unavoidable 
ubsence were received, and in several instances 


the writers referred to the subject of free 
tuberculin testing, which appeared on the 


agenda of the meeting. Without exception, they 
expressed their readiness to support the Society 
in whatever protective action it was thought 
necessary to take. 

‘New Members.—-The following veterinary sur- 
geons, who had been already duly nominated. 
were admitted to membership of the Society: 
Mr. W. A. Collins, Tenterden; Mr. F. W. Hart. 
Enniskillen; Mr. H. MeIntyre, Leek; Captain 
G. O. Ogden, Eastbourne; Mr. W. J. B. Robson, 
Kineardine; Mr. P. A. MeGeady. Donegal; and 
Professor Wm. Robb, Glasgow. 

Resignations.—The Hon, Secretary reported 
that he had received letters of resignation from 
Mr. G. A. Harrison, of Wisbech, and Mr. W. R. 
Cassells, of Logan, County Armagh, 

The Hon. Secretary Was instructed to write 
to Mr. Harrison requesting him to continue his 
membership on the ground that the active sup- 
port of every practitioner was urgently required 
aut the present moment. 

Mr. Cassells’ reason for resigning was that 
he had now become a whole-time veterinary 
officer under the Mirfistry of Agriculture, but 
he said that his sympathies would remain with 
the general practitioner. 

The PRESIDENT expressed the view that there 
was no need for Mr. Cassells to resign if he 
continued in sympathy with the objects of the 
Society. That was provided for in the rules. 

Mr. CAMPBELL said that teachers were in a very 
different category from veterinary officers em- 


ployed by public authorities, though neither 
were in general practice. The veterinary 
officers’ duties might often conflict with the 


unavoidably delayed. 


* Publication 
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interests of the private practitioner, but that 
could not be said of the professors. 

The Hon. Secretary pointed out that a notice 
of motion would be required to deal with this 
question in principle, unless they were prepared 
to treat each case on its merits. 

After. further discussion it was resolved, on 
the ‘motion -of br. CAMPBELL, seconded by Mr. 
Epwarps, to refer the matter to the Council, 
requesting them to give a definition of the third 
paragraph in the ruling relating to membership, 


Hon. Secretary’s Report 

The Hon. Secretary presented his annual 
report, which was as follows :— 

I do not propose to go fully into the details 
of the work of this Society, but I feel it is my 
duty on the occasion of the Annual General 
Meeting to review as briefly as possible the pro- 
gress and work of the Society during the last 
twelve months. 

At the outset | should like to point out that 


the total membership) of the Society has 
increased from 194 to 303. 


The year started in an auspicious manner by 
au very well-attended meeting in Edinburgh last 
vear during the Congress week, when those of 
us who have had to bear the brunt of the 
battle were given great encouragement. Since 
then meetings have been held in the following 
places: Birmingham, Edinburgh, Derby, Bristol, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, London, Tunbridge Wells 
and Belfast. At some of these meetings. the 
attendance was bad, at others it was worse, and 
one is forced to draw one of two conclusions, 
(a) that the members are not actively interested 
in the work of the Society, or (b) that they 
have such confidence in the office-bearers that 
they are prepared to leave it to them to carry 
on as they think fit. Which ever conclusion 
is the correct one. [| should like, if I may, to 
stress here, that it is very discouraging to those 
of us who are doing our best to promote and 
safeguard the interests of the mass of practi; 
tioners to find that members will not make that 
little extra effort to attend meetings even when 
matters of vital interest to their welfare -and 
even to their very survival are under considera- 
tion and discussion, 

As your Hon. Secretary, | should like to take 
this opportunity of publicly thanking those 
members who have furnished material for dis- 
cussion at our meetings. Mr. Barker, the Presi- 
dent of the N.V.M.A., gave us a very interesting 
account of his impressions of the International 
Congress in New York. Mr. R. ‘HH. Smythe, of 
Camborne, gave us what is, I believe, generally 
considered to be one of the finest papers ever 
read before a body of veterinary surgeons—I 
refer to his paper on “* Bovine Emaciation.” This 
was a delightful exposition and a masterpiece 
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of logic and reason. To Mr. Nairn- and Mr. 
Rider I should also like to express thanks for 
opening the discussions in Edinburgh and New- 
-astle respectively, and I trust that you will have 
read Mr. E, P. Edwards’ remarks in last week’s 
Velerinary Record in which he sums up the pre- 
sent situation as it affects practitioners. I should 
also like to thank Mr. Edwards for relieving me 
of so much work in connection with the issue 
of the questionnaire, and the compiling of the 
report based on the replies received. Our worthy 
President, Mr. O. V. Gunning, has worked hard 
and tirelessly in your interests; nothing has ever 
been too much trouble for him to do, and he has 
spared neither time, effort nor expense during 
his year of office to further the interests of the 
veterinary practitioners. I wish to express. to 
him my personal thanks for much sound advice, 
encouragement and help. ; 

At the present time eleven of our members are 
on the Council of the R.C.V.S., and more than 40 
of our members are on the Council of the N.V.M.A. 
so far as can at present be ascertained.. On the 
following Standing Committees we have members: 
Appointments, 4; Finance and General Purposes 
Committee, 7; Veterinary Officers’ and Public 
Health Committee, 8; Organising Committee, 7; 
-~arliamentary Committee, 7; Editorial Gom- 
mittee, 5. On Special Sub-Committees the Society 
has also received equable representation. Our 
informal gatherings at the Holborn Restaurant, 
prior to the: quarterly Council Meetings, have, to 
my mind, produced closer co-operation between 
members and have, I submit, facilitated the busi- 
ness. of. the Council of the “ National” by 
obviating a conflict of opinions; while by the 
appointing of spokesmen to ‘express agreed 
opinions, much valuable time has been saved. To 
those of our members who have attended meet- 
ings of the Council and Committees -of the 
* National ” our thanks are due, but I would urge 
again and again the absolute necessity of members 
of committees and of members of the Council 
making every possible effort, even,to the extent 
of personal: sacrifice, to. attend. Committee and 
Council meetings. If the members of this Society 
do not take a real, live, and active interest in 
the work of the “ National,” and do not manifest 
the willingness or desire to participate in its 
responsibilities and decisions, they will have no 
one but themselves to blame if the interests of 
the general practitioner are not safeguarded. 
As your Secretary I have conceived it to be my 
duty to attend every meeting to which I have 
been called and I am sure that you will not 
doubt that often this has been a great personal 
inconvenience—and I have endeavoured to the 
best of my poor ability to further your interests 
in committee, in Council and on deputations. 
Owing to the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
veterinary practitioners in Staffordshire we were 
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able to stem the: tide, temporarily at any rate, 
and retain for ourselves some of the work of 
inspection in connection with the Accredited 
Herd Scheme, and I feel that if the same deter- 
mination and co-operation were present in other 
districts much more might be done. 

I think we can fairly claim that not only are 
we the largest Division in the “ National,” but 
that our voice is being listened to, and that the 
opinion is held that we are a body who must 
be considered. I am confident that in the near 
future, when more and more general practi- 
titioners appreciate what this Society is en- 
deavouring to do for them, our membership 
will vastly increase. At this point I should like 
to issue two warnings: firstly, it is both necessary 
and desirable that this Society should grow in 
strength, but not with the object—and I say 
this emphatically and in all sincerity—of swamp- 
ing committees and Councils with our members, 
but so that this Society, when it speaks, shall 
be in the position to speak for the large majority 
of general practitioners. Secondly, I would im- 


press upon you that numbers alone will not 
make us strong, but our strength will lie in 


the individual effort which every member con- 
tributes. I would like the other sections of the 
profession to believe that the raison d’étre of 
this Society is to protect the interests of the 
general practitioners so that they may be best 
fitted to be of service to the “ National” and 
the profession and public as a whole, and that 
it is not the object of the Society to strangle 
‘ach or any other section of the profession; 
but, in my opinion, the time has now come 
when the R.C.V.S. and the N.V.M.A. must decide 
once and for ail where we stand, and where 
we are going to stand in the future. 

You will, [| am sure, readily understand that 
this last year has been a strenuous one for me, 
as your Hon. Secretary. In common with other 
general practitioners encroachments have been 
made upon the agricultural part of my practice 
by whole-time staffs. On the other hand, the 
work and the responsibilities of the position as 
Hon. Secretary to this Society have increased 
a hundred-fold. Owing to the inroads made upon 
my practice by wheole-time veterinary services, 
I could run my practice with one assistant instead 
of two, but the amount of secretarial work in- 
volved in connection with this Society and the 
number of meetings in London and elsewhere, 
has made it necessary for me to keep a second 
assistant. Owing to the arrears of the subscrip- 
tions, the funds of the Society at the present 
moment, are not sufficient to meet my out-of- 
pocket expenses, but if the membership increases 
and members paid their subscriptions | think 
this difficulty could be overcome. The Hon. 
Treasurer will probably make a_ suggestion to 
you about the use of a bankers’ order in this 
connection. 
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will not permit this 
indefinitely, and | 
to consider seriously, the 
advisability of the appointment of a_ retired 
or semi-retired practitioner to the office of 
Secretary. You will recollect that Ll only agreed 
to accept this office for a period of twelve months; 
that time is now expired, and it is with a feeling 
of relief that | tender my resignation. 

It is true that during the last two years, 
1933-34, and 1934-35, there has been an excep- 
tional number of special committee meetings. 
During the year 1933-34 the expenses of these 
were borne by me, but during the last twelve 
months the Society has paid part of my _ out- 
of-pocket expenses. As you probably know, in 
the future the expenses of members of special 
committees are to be paid by the “ National.” 
A Resolution also went forward from the Scottish 
Branch to the effect that the expenses of the 
Secretary of the Scottish Branch and Divisions 
should be met by the N.V.M.A. [| think I am 
giving no secrets away when I say that this was 
turned down by the Finance Committee, but | 
understand that some such modified resolution 
will be brought forward again, with the request 
that the expenses of one member per Division 
shall be defrayed by the “ National” for the 
attendance on committees. 

In conclusion, I should like to apologise ‘for 
my short-comings, which IT know are many, and 
to make the excuse that in addition to being 
your Hon. Secretary, [ have had other work to 
do. Whilst I shall always continue my interest 
in the Society, it will be a great relief to me 
to hand over the reins of office to someone who 
is more competent, and who has more time to 
devote to the ever-increasing responsibilities of 
this office. 


position 
continue 


My financial 
state of affairs lo 
would like you 


TTREASURER’S STATEMENT 


The Hon, TREASURER (Mr. Cane) presented 
the balance-sheet, which showed — receipts 
amounting to £110 10s. There was left a 


balance in hand of £12 8s. 7d., compared with 
£6 the previous year. 

The position (said Mr. Cane) was not as 
satisfactory as it appeared. These accounts 
were audited up to August 31st, but since then 
expenses amounting to £52 16s, 6d. had come in. 
That really left a debit balance of about £40, 
but against this there were outstanding sub- 
scriptions to the amount of £71. As he believed 
those outstanding subscriptions to be good 
money, the Society could claim to be perfectly 
solvent. He suggested that in future members 
should be asked to pay their subscriptions by 
banker’s order. It would not only save them a 
lot of trouble personally, but would make things 
easier for the Secretary and Treasurer, 

Continuing, Mr. Cane asked to be relieved of 
the treasurership. He said he took it on at the 
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start till they got things going, and he now 


wished to be excused. 

The Presipent said they’ were much obliged 
for what Mr. Cane had done for the Society, 
und he moved that the balance-sheet be 
accepted and the best thanks of the meeting 
tendered to Mr. Cane for his services, 

This was duly carried. 


President’s Address 

Captain O. V. GuNNING then delivered his 
presidential address, which was in the following 
terms :— 

When, at Edinburgh, in July, 1934, IT sud- 
denly and unexpectedly found myself in the 
chair of the Society of Veterinary Practitioners, 
the change was so sudden that T did not realise 
what it all meant. 

Since that time I have had ample opportunity 
for reflection, not only to appreciate the great 
honour of being for the time being the head of 
what has turned out to be the largest Division 
of the “ National,” but also to realise the re- 
sponsibility that such an office entails. 

It would appear that the particular meeting 
aut Edinburgh referred to above was a_ land- 
mark, when the Society took a new lease of 
life, for since that date it has been growing 
rapidly in membership until at the present time 
our roll contains over 300 members. 

There must be a reuson for this. No one can 
accuse veterinary practitioners of being an 
excitable body of men or a body of men who 
are easily moved to action. However, I believe 
that events which have been taking place within 
the veterinary profession during the last few 
years and more recently have caused veterin- 
ary practitioners to feel more than ever before 
the necessity of being banded together = on 
matters which are of common interest to them 
all. 

During my period of office, it has been my 
privilege, together with your Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Steele Bodger, to attend meetings of this 
Society in Scotland and many divergent parts 
of England. By so doing we have had the 
opportunity of ascertaining the points of view 
and particular problems of practitioners in each 
locality. In every instance we have heard of 
unfair encroachments upon the work of practi- 
tioners. 

In the old days veterinary practitioners acted 
as the general advisers of their particular 
agricultural community. However, at the pre- 
sent time the veterinary profession is under- 
going a transformation; preventative medicine 
is rightly coming into its own. City boroughs, 
county councils, urban councils are employing 
their own staffs, and practitioners who have 
for many years held appointments under county 
councils have been replaced by them. 

For a long time there have been springing up 
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in our midst various veterinary advisory posts, 
and practitioners find wore and more that their 
clients are obtaining free advice on animal 
disease, advice that was formerly given by the 
practitioner himself. 

Since then the Report of the Gowland 
Hopkins Committee has been published, with 
the recommendation that only whole-time veter- 
inary officers shall be employed in their scheme 
of veterinary service. 

1 do not think all this in itself, serious as it 
ix, has been the reason for rousing veterinary 
practitioners to action. I think there is no 
doubt that the one thing that has roused them 
more than any other is the unfair and unpro- 
fessional way many of these changes have been 
brought about; in other words, the various 
public bodies are able to enter into direct com- 
petition with practitioners. They are able to 
udvertise, canvass, reduce fees and do various 
other unprofessional petty actions ; in fact, they 
ure a law unto themselves and are able to 
obtain work by means that, if initiated by a 
private practitioner, would bring him up before 
the Council of the R.C.V.S. 

Then again, the integrity of the general 
practitioner has been directly challenged. Only 
recently a member of a certain county council 
openly stated that the veterinary practitioner 
was likely to show favouritism to his clients if 
entrusted with the routine inspection of dairy 
eattie 

Last, but not least, the Gowland Hopkins 
Committee, in their Report, art Lil 
* Administrative Changes Recommended *’—-dis- 
cussing the employment of veterinary surgeons 
employed in general practice, made the follow- 
ing statement (page 71, para, 83): “ The experi- 
ence of such counties when compared with that 
of counties employing full-time officers leaves no 
rdom for doubt that the employment of part- 
time officers is generally unsatisfactory. It is 
obvious that such part-time employment must 
not infrequently involve the officer in some con- 
flict of loyalties.” T take it that this is a polite 
way of saying that the veterinary practitioner 
is not honest and cannot be trusted. 

I should like here and now most strongly to 
refute this most unjust statement; IT would like 
to say, without fear of contradiction, that the 
veterinary practitioners as a body are, to say 
the least, as honourable and as honest as any 
other body of professional men and TI should 
like to go further and say that it is probable 
that there is no other body of professional men 
who by their particular calling are required 
and trained almost daily, to give decisions 
against their own clients’ and professional in- 
terests. I need only mention the multiplicity 
of lightning and other insurance claims (and 
only the veterinary practitioner himself knows 
how unpleasant’ma f these claims can be). 
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in addition, there are ever-recurring court 
cases, arbitrations and cattle warranty disputes, 
not to mention the examination of horses for 
soundness. 

I have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that the veterinary practitioner carrying out 
this work daily has one object only in. view, 
namely, to do justice to the dictates of his own 
conscience, and I am perfectly certain that this 
is equally true concerning the practitioner's 
work as a part-time officer. 

I consider that the statement of the Cattle 
Diseases Committee previously referred to, is 
au unjustifiable charge against veterinary prac- 
titioners as a body and is entirely unwarranted ; 
one cannot help feeling that the advice given 
before this committee on that point was some- 
what biased, and I may say that I do not think 
the practitioner is entirely happy about the 
evidence; there has been a great reluctance to 
make it public. 

Out of the 18 veterinary surgeons who gave 
evidence before the committee only three were 
general practitioners and they represented the 
N.V.M.A.—not a single veterinary practitioner 
was Called upon to give evidence in a private 
capacity. One cannot therefore say the evidence 
was the evidence of the whole of the profession. 
The scheme propounded by the N.V.M.A. to 
combat animal disease forms more truly the 
opinion of the profession and had veterinary 
practitioners been called upon to give evidence 
before the Gowland Hopkins Committee, I think 
it is very possible that the findings of that 
coumnittee would have been greatly modified. 
It is very difficult, if not impossible, for anyone 
Who has not engaged in practice to understand 
or put forward the point of view of the practi- 
tioner, Ld 
The veterinary practitioner has been accused 
of being seltish in presenting his particular 
point of view. It is said his opinions are based 
on selfish motives. Here again I strongly refute 
this statement. During the lean years follow- 
ing the War the practitioner has given of his 
hest, not counting the gain. I think an exami- 
nation of most country practitioners’ books 
would be a revelation to any outsider who 
doubts this statement. It is during such times 
us these, however, that local authority work 
has stood him in good stead and has probably 
heen as much service to the agriculturist in 
retaining his services as to the practitioner 
himself. There is no doubt that the withdrawal 
of this work from the practitioner will mean 
the closing down of many of the smaller prac- 
tices, resulting in loss to these particular dis- 
lricts, and the opportunity for the inroads of 
juackery. 

An example of this is especially vivid in my 
Wh mind, as the first practice I owned myself 
fter the War was a case in point: a sound 
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little practice in an arable district which had 
been established over LOO years. A good appoint- 
ment had gone with the practice ever since the 
appointment was inaugurated. The appointment 
Was taken away-—to-day the practice does not 
exist. Leading agriculturists in the = district 
have made efforts to obtain the services of u 
veterinary surgeon, but the practice, minus the 
appointment, does not offer sufficient induce- 
nent for a practitioner to start. 

In some circles there seems to be an over- 
ruling idea that specialisation is the great ideal 
of attainment, but | feel that the economic value 
of animals will, at least for many years to 
come, litnit specialisation in the veterinary pro- 
fession ; it will never develop to the same degree 
ws in human medicine... Indeed, it is through 
this low value of animals and animal life that 
the general practitioner is able to acquire much 
of the skill of the specialist and to undertake 
the majority of major operations that come his 
way, thus limiting the need for specialisation. 

Visualise our profession twenty or thirty 
years hence in the specialised form. It will 
either be recruited from the present general 
practitioners, whose practices will cease to 
exist, or from the colleges, from men brimful of 
scientific Knowledge but) practically devoid of 
knowledge of animals in health, clinical experi- 
ence, or knowledge of men. The salary will be 
good, perhaps too good at the start, but what 
will the future have to offer in return for the 
expensive five years’ training at a time when 
entrants will have families to educate’ Except 
for the favoured few who will have become 
chiefs, there will be little opportunity of 
ndvancement. 

The colleges realise that a certain amount of 
clinical experience is necessary and therefore 
haye instituted a compulsory pupilage, but such 
a short experience has only a limited value. 
A inam’s real education does not start until he 
is qualified and is able to act on his own initia- 
tive; four to six vears in practice are necessary 
to give a mana thorough insight into veterinary 
routine, and at the end of this time the young 
graduate is in a fair position to specialise if 
he’ desires to do so. 

The N.V.M.LA.. our parent) body, has pro- 
pounded a scheme which | submit deserves the 
support of the profession as a whole, for it is 
a scheme which would have co-ordination and 
would employ the whole veterinary profession 
of this country to the best advantage. This 
scheme embodies the voiced opinion of our 
parent body, and was framed by a committee 
composed both of whole-time officers of experi- 
ence and of practitioners. 

The routine inspection and testing of cattle 
would be controlled by chief veterinary officers 
nnd the general practitioner would take his 
share in the carrying out of the scheme, The 
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young graduate would be co-opted as «an 
assistant and would thus gain general clinical 
knowledge in combination with routine work, 
and surely such a scheme would best meet the 
special needs of the public health services as 
well as the vital needs of the agriculturists 
generally. 

In the foregoing remarks I have ventilated 
aun opinion from the general practitioner's point 
of view. 

We are told—at least | have been told——that 
the profession is divided against itself, that 
there are rifts in our ranks and all sorts of 
doleful forebodings for the future. Please do 
not take all this too seriously and, what is 
more, please do not let these statements go 
outside the boundaries of our profession. For 
such statements, at least up to the present, are 
not the truth. 

In reply to attacks on our integrity I stated 
in my opening remarks that the general practi- 
tioners were as honourable and honest a body 
of men as those of any other profession; I will 
now say that the veterinary profession as a 
Whole contains as much common sense as any 
other profession. My experience on the various 
committees, where I have had the privilege to 
sit alongside members of other branches of our 
profession, confirms that view. On those com- 
inittees I have always found those who hold 
uppointments and are engaged in the public 
health side of our work, sympathetic to the 
practitioner and anxious to see his point of 
view. I believe there is actually very little 
between us. As far as my experience goes, the 
deliberations have always been most cordial in 
nature and there is a deep-rooted and valued 
friendship between many of us which over- 
rides any minor differences which appear on the 
surface. 

Nevertheless, if there is to be full utilisation 
of the veterinary »rofession to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the public and of agriculturists, it 
is essential to co-ordinate all sections of it, and 
certainly to avoid crippling the practitioners 
who are its backbone. To do that will be to 
disrupt and destroy the profession itself, and to 
rejoice the heart of the quack and charlatan. 
In my view, agriculturists and the veterinary 
public health service need the profession as a 
whole, working in unity and co-ordination. 

In conclusion, may I say that any address 
from the chair would not be complete without 
reference to our Hon. Secretary, Mr. Steele 
Bodger, 

The work he has done in the cause of the 
practitioners and this Society will never be 
known and words of mine will not express to 
you the deep debt of gratitude that we owe him, 
I can only speak from my own personal contact 
with him during my year of office as your 
President and say that I appreciate beyond 


words the great assistance and many kindnesses 
he has extended to me at all times. (Applause. ) 


Election of Officers 

President.—Captain GUNNING Said he had 
much pleasure in nominating as his successor in 
the chair Mr. Donald Campbell, of Rutherglen. 
Ile bad looked carefully through the list of 
members, and could find none more fitted, either 
by experience or by sympathy, to lead the 
Society at the present critical moment. The 
coming year was going to be of vital importance 
to the private practitioner, and the great issue 
of the encroachment on his rights by loeal 
authorities was one upon which Mr. Campbell 
was singularly qualified to speak. 

Mr. Dawes, supporting the nomination, 
observed that he had great admiration for the 
work Mr. Campbell had already done for the 
profession, and in his capable hands the Society 
would move from strength to strength. 

The Hon. SECRETARY observed that he would 
like to endorse what the previous speakers had 
already said concerning Mr. Campbell. He came 
from a country which had been badly hit, and 
he could give to the Society the benefit of his 
wide experience on this question of tuberculin 
testing and other grievances, 

Mr. Campbell’s nomination for the presidency 
having received unanimous approval, that 
gentleman briefly acknowledged the compliment, 
observing that when he agreed to accept the 
post he had a great deal of misgiving on account 
of his living so far from the centre of the 
Society's activities. He did feel, however, that 
he might be helpful at the moment. They all 
knew that Scotland was a plague spot in regard 
to those practices which that Society was out 
to fight, but they must not imagine that Scottish 
practitioners had been supine in the matter. 
They had been at a disadvantage because their 
English brethren had not been affected to the 
same extent. Now things were changing. 
English practitioners were beginning to suffer 
also, and he hoped that by a union of forces 
they would be able to make themselves heard. 
The work of the Society was going to be harder 
than before, and he thought his own experience 
in Scotland would be of benefit in the prosecu- 
tion of the campaign upon which they were now 
vigorously embarking. Their job was to get the 
claims of the private practitioner recognised by 
locul authorities, and not allow themselves to 
be squeezed out of existence. They were collect- 
ing the necessary data and would, he was con- 
vinced, be able to put forward a case that would 
be unanswerable. He thanked the Society for 
the honour they had conferred upon him = by 
making him President, and he would strive to 
prove himself worthy of the position. 

Vice-Presidents.—-The following were elected 
Vice-Presidents of the Society for the ensuing 
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year: Messrs. O. V. Gunning, H. W. Dawes, T. 
Wilkinson, A. H. Watson, J. F. Taylor, R. H. 
Sinythe, J. W. Hall Masheter and F. J. Taylor 
(Oxford). 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. Cane having expressed 
a wish to relinquish the treasurership, the Hon. 
SECRETARY proposed that Mr. E. P. Edwards be 
appointed to the position. He said Mr. Edwards 
had shown the greatest possible interest in the 
affairs of the Society, and it would certainly 
not be lessened by his becoming an officer. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN JONES seconded, and 
motion was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Epwarps said that if he accepted the 
office it must be upon one condition. They had 
just heard the Secretary state, in his report, 
that he wished to resign that office. He fer- 
vently hoped that Mr. Steele Bodger would not 
do so, at any rate not at this critical juncture, 
for the work in hand was much too important 
to allow them to “ change horses.” He (Mr. 
Edwards) was willing to act as Treasurer if 
they could retain the services of Mr. Steele 
Bodger as Secretary. 

Hon. Secretary.— The PRESIDENT moved that 
Mr. Steele Bodger be re-elected Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Society, stating that the motion 
ealled for no words from him, as he knew it 
was the wish of the Society that Mr. Steele 
Bodger should continue in the office in which 
he had already so greatly distinguished himself. 

Mr. Epwarps, in seconding, said it was 
imposing upon one man a big strain, but the 
interests of the private practitioner just now 
demanded that a “live wire” should direct the 
Society's affairs. Such a man was Mr. Steele 
Bodger, and to lose him just now, with a great 
work only half finished, would be calamitous. 
Twelve months hence the position might be a 
little clearer, but in the meantime they must 
not change their chief executive officer. 

Mr, Dawes supported the previous speakers. 
As the secretary of a big Association himself, 
he could sympathise with Mr. Steele Bodger in 
his desire to obtain relief, but here the circum- 
stances were exceptional. They were in the 
middle of a big fight for their professional 
rights. Mr. Steele Bodger knew the facts better 
than anyone else, and it would be fatal to the 
interests of the private practitioner if he stood 
down now. Mr. Dawes strongly emphasised the 
necessity of members paying their subscriptions 
promptly, and of showing each one a personal 
interest in what was literally a fight for their 
own survival, by attending the meetings of the 
Society and giving every encouragement and 
help to those who were working for them. 

Several other members having spoken on 
similar lines, Mr. STEELE BovceErR said his posi- 
tion had been made extremely difficult by the 
many kind expressions of confidence in him. He 
realised the seriousness of the fight in which 
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the Society was engaged, and he had hoped to 
persuade their retiring President, Mr. Gunning, 
to undertake the secretarial duties. It seemed, 
however, to be the strong wish of the Society 
that he should remain in office for another year, 
and he would agree to do so. It was not the 
financial burden alone which made him sigh for 
relief, although he found that, directly and in- 
directly, very considerable, but there were 
private reasons involved. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously 
and with loud applause, 

Mr. Epwarps: “T now beg to accept and to 
thank you for making me your Treasurer, and 
I will do my best to look after your finances. 

“T must remind you, however, that the best 
of bakers cannot bake bread without dough. 
To paraphrase Keith Prowse, ‘You have the 
dough, we want it ’—but we only ask for a 
very little of it, just 10s. a year. 

“Will you pardon me, however, asking all 
members to pay this little promptly, especially 
now, so that we may quickly remove the re- 
proach of this Society owing about £50 to its 
Hon. Secretary, who is doing work for us for 
which we can never repay him. 

“This Division is at once the most difficult 
and the most expensive to work of all ‘National’ 
Divisions, with its widespread membership, its 
rast correspondence, and the meetings it holds, 
and will hold, all over the country. Yet its 


subscription is no more than that of most 
ordinary Divisions, and is less than that of 
some, 


“Tf the subscriptions are paid regularly and 
promptly we can perhaps manage, but if any of 
you double them, send us a donation, or even 
remember us in your wills we won’t say ‘ No’ 
but shall be very grateful and, depend upon it, 
by helping this Society you are helping your- 


selves. IT know how busy men hate writing 
letters—and cheques; let me beg of you to make 





use of the banker’s order which will be sent to 
you. 

“May I suggest, atso, that if every member 
were to recruit even only one new member our 
finances would soon be flourishing, not to speak 
of the strengthened influence of the Society in 
every way.” 

Election of Council.—The meeting proceeded 
to the election of the Council for the ensuing 
year. The following were elected: Professor 
J. McCunn, Messrs. W. F. Aston, T. V. Bagshaw. 
D. Brown, J. Cane, F, Chambers, P. Crosfield, 
W. Hamilton Kirk, W. R. McKinna, Wm. Nairn, 
T. Wilson, together with members of the 
Society serving on the Council of the N.V.M.A. 

The question of trying to secure representa- 
tion on the Standing Committees of the N.V.M.A. 
was referred to by the President and the Hon. 
Secretary, who were requested to take the 
necessary steps. 
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....The Questionnaire re. Free Testing 

At the request of the President, Mr. Epwarps 
gave a résumé of the evidence:.sent in by 
members, and of this the -following is a 
synopsis :—— 

A large number of replies was received and 
the evidence therein may be ranged under three 
iniin headings. 

(1) ‘That of the counties or areas in which this 
free or semi-free service exists, the actual 
fees charged, if any, and various conditions 
under which the services ure administered, 
The following are examples > 

Lanarks.—One guinea per herd of any number 
and independent of the distance to be travelled. 
In-calf heifers included as “cows in milk’; the 
* herd” may include heifers not in contact with 
the milkers, and may even be grazed on other 
lands if the property of the same farmer. The 
certificates of practitioners are refused and 
producers are liable to prosecution if they offer 
Grade “A” (T.T.) milk for sale without obtain- 
ing the “ Official ” Certificate. 

Stirling.—One guinea per herd of any number, 
inclusive charge, and other conditions as in 
Lanarks. 

Dumbarton.—No charge beyond actual cost 
of tuberculin. 

Ayrshire.—One_ shilling per head with no 
charge for mileage. 

Dumfries —Two guineas for any size of herd. 
Circulars issued to that effect to producers of 
licensed herds by the Council, and the term 
“herd” includes heifers and _ non-contact 
animals. 

Renfrew.—One shilling per animal, inclusive 
charge, 

Fife.—One shilling and sixpence per animal, 
inclusive charge. 

Birmingham.—For about 20 years this city 
has given an entirely free testing service to all 
producers sending milk to Birmingham, provid- 
ing the farmer agreed to the undertaking that 
if the initial test revealed a high percentage of 
animals which passed the test, the farmer 
would take steps to eliminate the remaining 
reactors; and ever since the Milk (Special 
Designations) Order, 1923, came into force, 
there has been entirely free testing service 
under this Order. The service was advertised 
by circulars sent to producers, and examples 
are given of herds being so tested at distances 
of 45, 20 and 283 miles distance from the city. 

Bolton.—F ree testing was begun here, but on 
representations made through the “ National” 
to the Council the practice was stopped. 

Other areas in England from which reports 
of free testing in varying degrees came, are: 
Sunrey, Devon, City of Leeds, and Hereford- 
shire. 

It will thus be seen that this free service 
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prevails throughout the chief Scottish dairying 
counties, and that there are many examples in 
England. 

It is important to note that the Ministry of 
Health is handing over its administrative 
powers under the Milk and Dairies (Special 
Designations) Orders to the local authorities, 
and it is probable that the tendency will be 
to extend the free services south of the Border. 


(2) The losses sustained by practitioners due to 
such services. 

In Scotland the whole of this work has been 
lost for many years by practitioners, and it is 
impossible to give many individual estimates. 
Some idea can be gained, however, of the 
collective loss—in Lanarks., for example—from 
the statement made by the Chief Veterinary 
Officer that in May, 1934, there were 49 tuber- 
culin tested herds in the county. The estimated 
losses of income per annum actually stated by 
practitioners range from £50 and smaller sums 
to a maximum of £250 given by one practitioner. 

In all, five gave actual figures and the total 
annual loss of income of these was £672. Of 
these, two are Scottish practitioners, their com- 
bined figure being £310, and the remaining 
three, practising in England, have a combined 
loss of £362. 

Prospective losses if free testing in their 
areas become established are given by four 
practitioners, the estimated amounts being £70, 
£200, £300 and £400 per annum respectively. 

As is pointed out by many correspondents, it 
inust be strongly emphasised that present losses 
are no real index of such losses as would be 
sustained with the probable great increase in 
the number of Certified and Attested herds in 
the near future. 

The Report also directs special attention to 
the very great losses which are being sustained 
and which are rapidly extending, by the taking 
over by local authorities of the clinical exami- 
nation of cattle under the Accredited Herds 
Scheme. These are already greater and more 
widespread than those recorded in respect of 
free tuberculin testing, and a list of 15 counties 
is given in which this service is provided free 
to producers. 

In Staffordshire, which has the greatest 
number of Accredited herds in the country, the 
Council recently proposed to take over this 
work and increase its present staff of eight 
veterinary officers to twelve. It is gratifying to 
record that, through the energetic action of our 
Hon. Secretary and the solid union of the 
Staffordshire practitioners, this loss has been 
averted, at any rate for the present. The 
sympathy of the Staffordshire Farmers’ Union, 
which realised the ultimate damage which the 


‘agriculturists of the county would sustain by 


the closing down of some of the practices and 
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the crippling of others, was obtained, and the 
competitive scale of fees offered by the practi- 
tioners has been accepted by the great majority 
of Staffordshire producers. 


(3) Apparent irregularities and matters of 
professional procedure and conduct arising 
in the administration of these services by 
local authorities and_ their’ veterinary 
officers. 

Under this heading there are included a 
considerable number and variety of matters 
which range from the “ advertising” of free 
services by the City of Birmingham, the circu- 
larising of them by the county councils in 
Scotland, the arbitrary refusal of the profes- 
sional certificates of practitioners by the same 
authorities in respect of the certification of 
herds, the “ tendering” to the public at large 
of the professional services of their oflicers in 
open competition with their ordinary colleagues 
at entirely uneconomic fees, down to the basic 
question of the moral and social right of local 
uuthorities to undertake such services at the 
cost of the ratepayers, of which the dispossessed 
practitioners are members. Questions appear to 
arise in these connections as to what is the 
ethical position of veterinary officers who 
administer services which are advertised, 
solicited for, and publicly offered, and the plain 
man is asking whether to advertise by proxy is 
less heinous in the individual and less harmful 
to the profession as a whole than the same 
action done openly by himself would be. 

The difference would appear to be that whilst 
the practitioner would be removed from the 
Register, his ‘“ sheltered” colleague enjoys 
immunity and security. These questions would 
seem to require consideration not only by the 
Royal College as our ethical tribunal but also 
to concern the internal disciplinary authority of 
the National Association, which has done so 
much to raise and protect the economic and 
professional status of the whole-time services. 

The present tendency to provide farmers and 
producers with the several forms of free ser- 
vice must depend for its justification and 
equity upon whether the recipients can, or 
eannot, afford to pay reasonable fees for them, 
by reason of the favourable economic results 
accruing to themselves from them. In this con- 
nection some very remarkable figures as to the 
increased profits from the sale of the milk of a 
Certified herd are given by Mr. John Holroyd, 
Blackburn. One passage may be quoted: “ In 
many districts Certified milk is sold at double 
the price of non-graded milk, but if the pro- 
ducer only charged one penny a pint more for 
his milk it would, from a herd of 20 average 
cows, amount to £400 in a year. You will there- 
fore see that the producer can well afford to 
pay a veterinary surgeon’s fee for testing.” 
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articular attention is directed to a circular 
letter addressed by the Wiltshire County 
Council to producers under the Accredited 
Herds Scheme, and especially to the last two 
paragraphs in it. 

Several county councils issue circulars re 
this scheme to producers, and are careful to 
state that it is open to them to employ their 
owh private veterinary surgeon if they so 
choose, 

No such information is given in this circular 
but, on the contrary, it is felt that the para- 
graphs referred to are caleulated to lead the 
farmer to believe that the official service is the 
only one available and that it is compulsory to 
accept it. 

These constitute some of the many other 
important matters covered in the Report and 
derived from the evidence sent in by members 
of this Society. 

It may reasonably be asked if evidence of 
such volume and nature results from an enquiry 
issued to 800 members of the profession upon 
one form only of such services, what further 
evidence would be furnished if an authoritative 
enquiry were made by the National Association 
of all its members concerning the wider field 
or, better still, to every member of the profes- 
sion in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Such an enquiry could invite evidence impar- 
tially for and against such services, and the 
whole could be submitted to a special committee 
to report to Council with as little delay as 
possible, for matters are very urgent. 

DISCUSSION 

The Hon. SECRETARY said the splendid report 
on the situation which Mr. Edwards had just 
read gave them some idea of the amount of 
work that was involved. He thought the limits 
of any discussion which might follow should 
not be the free tuberculin tests. There were 
other encroachments, actual or threatened, 
which called for attention. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN JONES asked what was the 
object of the statistics and other data which 
had been collected. The answer might guide 
them in the discussion. 

The Hon. SeEcRETARY replied, that at the 
Tunbridge Wells meeting, and also at Edin- 
burgh, he introduced this subject, but it was 
not quite in order. However, its importance 
was recognised, and it was referred to a joint 
meeting of the Parliamentary and Public Health 
Committees of the N.V.M.A. This joint meeting 
considered the question sympathetically and 
drafted a resolution for the Council of the 
* National” to the effect that evidence in sup- 
port of the case against free tuberculin testing 
should be collected and sent to the R.C.V.S., 
who were prepared to consider it on October 4th, 
He wanted evidence not only on free tuberculin 
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testing, but also on other matters where local 
authorities were encroaching upon the work of 
private practitioners. These other matters were, 
in their way, equally important as free tuber- 
culin testing, and they would have to be con- 
sidered by the Council of the “* National.’”? They 
did not all, perhaps, come within the purview 
of the R.C.V.S. Thus the R.C.V.S. might not be 
able to help private practitioners to keep the 
work which local authorities were taking away 
from them, but they could at least try to find 
out whether these veterinary officers, in their 
sheltered positions under county and county 
borough councils, were justified in doing things 
which the private practitioner regarded as un- 
professional, and which in any case he was not 
allowed to do. 

Mr. Aston said the Society was deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Edwards for his report. There 
was more than one angle from which to view 
the position. The improved value of the stock 
and the selling price of the milk were worth 
considering. In his own practice he had been 
able to persuade some of his clients that they 
would be better off in employing him. At any 
rate, they must fight the county councils on 
this question, for they were taking away the 
livelihood of the general practitioner. 

Mr. Dawes said he hoped it was intended 
that the report should go direct to the 
“National.” It was an authoritative statement, 
and it would be difficult to improve on it. 

The Hon. Secretary: “ Yes, the position is 
that the ‘ National,’ having itself accepted the 
resolution re ‘free testing’ and recommended 
that it should go to the Council of the R.C.V.S. 
for its consideration also, then asked for the 
evidence in support of it to be submitted for 
examination. 

“That evidence was collected through our 
questionnaire, but we desire it to be examined 
by a special committee of the ‘ National,’ and 
that, if approved, it should go from the Associa- 
tion and not from this Division. ' 

“ Moreover, this evidence obtained from a 
questionnaire to only 300 people is so important 
in volume and nature as to suggest the urgent 
necessity of a further enquiry being made by 
the ‘ National’ itself direct to all members of 
the profession in the United Kingdom and of 
that enquiry being widened to include all forms 
of so-called ‘ free service,’ and various apparent 
irregularities which arise in their administra- 
tion by local authorities. 

“When this enquiry has been completed those 
matters which would seem to call for the notice 
of the Council of the Royal College on ethical 
or disciplinary grounds would be submitted to 
it for consideration and action if necessary. 
The whole of the evidence also would be the 
subject of consideration and report to Council 
of the ‘ National,’ by the special committee, as 
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to any representations it might make to the 
Ministries and to local authorities, and also as 
to any action of a disciplinary character it may 
think applicable to its own members. It had 
been originally intended to send the resolution 
and evidence to the R.C.V.S. for its meeting on 
October 4th, but under present circumstances it 
seemed necessary to postpone doing so for the 
moment.” 

After further discussion it was unanimously 
decided to take this course, and to send the 
following resolution, proposed by Mr. DoNnaLp 
CAMPBELL and seconded by Captain OO. YV. 
GUNNING, to the N.V.M.A. Council :-— 

RESOLUTION: “ That this general meeting of 
the Society of Veterinary Practitioners is of the 
opinion that the future provision of veterinary 
surgeons engaged in private practice, in numbers 
adequate to serve the needs of agriculturists, 
is being seriously menaced, and the professional 
and economic position of those now so engaged 
is being rapidly made untenable by the’ un- 
economic and unnecessary competition of the 
veterinary officers of local authorities. 

“The Society is of the opinion that these 
forms of competition cannot be justified as being 
necessary in the public interest. By such 
measures as the free or semi-free testing of 
cattle and the provision of a free or uneconomic 
service in connection with the Accredited Herds 
Scheme, financed out of the public rates, prac- 
titioners are being deprived of their means of 
livelihood and their professional activities are 
being arbitrarily curtailed. 

‘** Moreover, there is evidence of these services 
being publicly advertised, of unjustifiable inter- 
pretations of the various Acts and Orders, and 
of arbitrary interference with the free choice 
by agriculturists of their veterinary advisers. 

“This meeting is of the opinion that these 
several matters urgently call for consideration, 
and respectfully requests the National Veter- 
inary Medical Association to appoint a special 
committee to consider them in all their aspects.” 

The members took tea and the meeting 
terminated with a vote of thanks to both the 
President-elect and Captain Gunning. 

H. W. STEELE Boncer, Hon. Secretary. 
ok * ok oe . 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION* 
MEETING AT MANCHESTER 


A general meeting of the Lancashire Veter- 
inary Association was held at the Grand Hotel. 
Aytoun Street, Manchester, on October 9th, 
1935, at 3.80 p.m. 

The chair was occupied by the President, 
R. C. Locke, Esq., M.R.C.v.S., D.Vv.S.M. (VICT.), 





* Received for publication October 29th, 1935. 
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other members present being Messrs. G. H. 
Locke, T. Eaton Jones, A. H, Leyland, EK. H. 
Curbishley, H. Sumner, junr., P. A. F. O'Neill, 
J. Holroyd, G. C. Webster, H. G. Hewetson, 
G. Mayall, F. Hopkin, F. G. Edwards, W. Woods, 
A. W. Noel Pillers, H, Raynor Hewetson, A. B. 
Mattinson, H. T. Matthews, H. Davies, R. H. 
Oddy, A. L. Mullen and the Misses Marjorie 
Kerr Wilson and Rosemary Ransome-Wallis. 
Messrs. S. C. Young; J. Cubby, P. R. Court, 
R. Datnow, A. I. Wenner, R, R. Setterfield, 
K. M. Massey, A. Ratter and J. F. C. Ward 
were present as visitors. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were re- 
ceived from Messrs. J. Brennan, J. H. Wright, 
A. B. Kerr and E. A. Comer. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been published in The Veterinary Record, were 
taken as read, 

Nominations and Elections.—Mr. A. L. Mullen 
nominated Mr. A. Ratter, Liverpool, and Mr. R. 
Greenhalgh, Lancaster, was nominated by Mr. 
i. ©. Webster, for membership of the Associa- 
tion. 

On the proposition of Mr. A. W. Noel Pillers, 
seconded by Mr. G. H. Locke, Mr. R, S. Howe, 
M.R.C.V.S., Buxton, was elected a member of the 
Association. 

Mr. A. L. Mullen proposed, Mr. J. Holroyd 
seconded, and it was unanimously resolved that 
Miss Kathleen Massey be elected a student 
member of the Association. 

Council Report.—The Secretary reported that 
the only business arising from the Council meet- 
ing held the same day was a recommendation 
that one of the authors of the report on the 
Spahlinger vaccination experiments be invited 
to address this Association on the subject, to 
be followed by a discussion. 

Paper.—The President then called upon Mr. 
T. Witson, of Nantwich, to give his address on 
“Examination of the Unsound Horse—the 
Significance of Certain Defects and Ailments 
which Constitute Unsoundness.” [Mr. Wilson's 
paper, and a report of the discussion which 
followed its presentation, are published at the 
commencement of this issue.—Editor. | 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Wilson was proposed 
by Mr, H. T. Marruews, seconded by Mr. J. 
Hfotroyp and carried with acclamation. 

In response, Mr. WILSON expressed his appwe- 
ciation and moved the following resolution :— 

“'That the question of how far ‘grunting, 
when unaccompanied by whistling or roar- 
ing, constitutes an unsoundness in the horse, 
be considered by a special committee of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association 
and that their recommendations be brought 
to the Council of that Association.” 

After discussion, the proposal was seconded 
by Mr. W. Woops, who said he did so because 
it was possible that an opinion so expressed 











might be a guide to a judge in a law suit. The 
resolution was carried. 
INTERESTING SPECIMENS 

Mr. G. H. Locke demonstrated two interesting 
specimens—(a) the bones of the hip joint of a 
police horse which was found one morning to 
be very lame. The exact nature of the trouble 
Was not apparent and the treatment adopted 
Was counter-irritation and rest. As there was 
no improvement the animal was destroyed and 
a post-mortem examination revealed a fracture 
of the acetabulum with considerable inflamma- 
tory erosion but no pus formation. 

(b) The first three cervical vertebrie of a 
female elephant. 

The animal, which was eleven years old, 
became violent two or three times whilst in its 
‘age and on one occasion, whilst being led out 
to its bath, suddenly charged into a concrete 
wall. The next morning the elephant was un- 
able to rise and fracture of the skull was 
suspected. She could raise her trunk about one 
foot from the floor but was unable to raise her 
head. As there was no improvement after two 
weeks the animal was destroyed and post- 
mortem examination revealed the extensive 
fractures of the above-mentioned vertebre. 

There being no other business, the President 
declared the meeting closed. 

A. L. MULLEN, Hon, Secrelary. 








“SCRUB” STALLIONS IN| AUSTRALIA 

The Commonwealth of Australia Clydesdale 
Horse Society are urging their Government to 
alter the Horse Breeding Act. Their objection 
to the Act as it stands is that one of the clauses 
permits an owner to retain an uncertified stallion 
for use on his own mares, and the extent to 
which this is being done, it is claimed, is going 
far to defeat the objects of the Act which, of 
course, are to improve the standard of horses 
in Australia. It would appear that the permitted 
home use of rejected stallions is regarded as one 
of the disquieting features of the horse breeding 
situation in Victoria. »sAccording to the annual 
report of the Horse Breeding Act of Victoria, 
there has been a great increase in unsoundness, 
and rejections on account of being below a 
reasonable standard. It is stated that at least 
24 of this year’s unsound and rejected stallions 
are being used for breeding purposes by their 
owners, a circumstance which the report referred 
to points out may be expected to increase the 
percentage of rejections for unsoundness in 
future years. The Commonwealth Clydesdale 
Horse Society are also urging the Minister of 
Agriculture that provision should be made for the 
examination of two-year-old colts for certification 
on type and conformation before use for stud 
purposes. The Minister of Transport urged that 
uncertified sires could only be regarded as 
“scrub ” stallions, and should be eliminated just 
as “ scrub” bulls were. “ This is a very interest- 
ing question which has its bearing on breeding 
practice in countries other than Australia,” 
comments the North British Agriculturist, in 
giving the foregoing information. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Noy. 19th.—Annual General Meeting of the 
Dumfries and Galloway Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Dumfries, 12 noon. 

Noy. 25th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4 p.m. 

Noy. 29th.—Meeting of the Royal Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at the Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, at 
5 p.m. 

Dec. 4th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Manchester, 

Sept. 14th-18th, 1936.—N.V.M.A. Annual Con- 
gress, Searborough. 


* *k * * * 


PERSONAL 
ALDERMAN THOMAS CHAMBERS TO BE A “ FREEMAN ” 
OF DUDLEY 


We are glad to learn that Alderman Thomas 
Chambers, M.R.C.v.s., who has just retired from 
Dudley Town Council after 43 years’ continuous 
service, and who was the “ father” of the Coun- 
cil not only in service, but in age, is to be given 
the freedom of the borough. 

“ This,” says The Birmingham Mail in making 
the announcement, “ is an honour which has been 
awarded on only three previous occasions—to 
the second Earl of Dudley (father of the present 
Earl), to Sir Gilbert H. Cloughton, Bt., and to 
Mr. Brooke-Robinson, who was M.P. for Dudley 
for 20 years. 

“Mr. Chambers was first elected to the Town 
Council in 1892, became an Alderman in 1906, 
and was Mayor in 1917. His chief contribution 
to Dudley was made during the period of more 
than 20 years when he was chairman of the 
Health Committee. 

“He is a native of Norfolk, and when the 
Duke of Connaught visited Dudley during Mr. 
Chambers’ Mayoralty they had quite a long chat 
about Sandringham and its adjoining areas, with 
which Mr. Chambers is very familiar. A _ veter- 
inary surgeon, he came to Dudley from London 
in 1878, after having engaged, as one of a special 
staff employed by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
in the last fight against cattle plague in England, 

“He is one of the oldest members of the 
Albrighton and Albrighton Woodland Hunts, and, 
with one or two others, founded the Harkaway 
Club, the races of which at Chaddesley Corbet! 
are a feature of the Midland hunting season. 
Another interesting record is that for 54 years 
he has been a Freemason, and he is the senior 
past master of the Harmonic Lodge, Dudley.” 

Marriage.-—_BARTHOLOMEW—HILL: At St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, Darlington, by the Rev. Jordon, 
on Saturday, November 2nd, Winifred, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Hill, Wellington House, 
Darlington, to Alexander, son of the late Mr. 
William Bartholomew and of Mrs. Bartholomew, 
Dalreoch, Rutherglen, Lanarkshire. 
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On Leave.—rThe following officers of the 
Colonial Veterinary Service arrived home on 
leave during the month of October: Mr. H. 
Cronly (Uganda), Mr. M. A. Molloy (Tanganyika 
Territory), and Captain E. J. Mulligan (Kenya). 

* * * % 


OBITUARY 


MACQUEEN.—-On November 8th, 1935, at 252, 
Camden Road, N.W.1, Mrs. Macqueen, beloved 
wife of James Macqueen, F.R.C.V.s. 


THe LATE Mrs. J. MACQUEEN 


The deepest sympathy of the profession will 
be extended to Professor James Macqueen in the 
death of Mrs. Macqueen, who passed away in 
her sleep early on Friday morning of last week, 
after a short illness. Mrs. Macqueen had been 
in the best of health until only a few months 
ago, when she had a slight heart attack, from 
which she appeared to make a complete recovery. 
An attack of influenza about a fortnight prior 
to her death, however, evidently over-taxed her 
strength. 

Although of late years Mrs. Macqueen had not 
taken a very active part in those veterinary 
interests that must claim a large place in the 
existence of the wife of any prominent figure 
in the profession, many past students of the 
Royal Veterinary College will remember her with 
gratitude; to the close of her life, indeed, any- 
thing pertaining to that institution was of real 
moment to her. 

Mrs. Macqueen, like her husband, was of Scot- 
tish extraction, being a native of Glasgow. 
Throughout their long married life she was a 
tower of strength to him and a wonderful help- 
meet. Possessed of great dignity and quiet 
homely charm, she was much respected by the 
members of the staff. In addition to Professor 
Macqueen, Mrs. Macqueen leaves a son (now 
a stock inspector in N. Rhodesia) and a daughter 
(living at the Camden Road house) to mourn her. 

The funeral took place on Monday last at 
Golder’s Green in the presence of near relations 
and many friends. Representatives were present 
from the Royal Veterinary College, the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons and the Central 
Veterinary Society, members of the profession 
including Dr. E. Simpson Shave, Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh and Dr. James McCunn. 


K a * * * 
ULSTER SENATE AND THERAPEUTIC 
SUBSTANCES 


Moving the second reading of the Diseases of 
Animals (Therapeutic Substances) Bill (Northern 
Ireland), 1935, in the Ulster Senate, Viscount 
Charlemont said the purpose of the measure, 
which was almost self-explanatory, was to 
regulate and control the import and manufacture 
of certain preparations named in the schedule, 
such as vaccines and the like, which were part 
of the stock-in-trade of modern veterinary prac- 
tice. The present Bill was complementary to a 
similar measure lately passed by the Imperial 
Parliament, and this fact was an additional 
reason for its introduction, since in the absence 
of such legislation in Northern Ireland the area 
might become the Achilles’ heel of the British 
Isles so far as unsatisfactory therapeutic sub- 
stances were concerned; in fact, the British 
Government acted on the assumption that such 
steps would be taken by the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland as an essential part of the 
scheme of regulation. 

The second reading was passed. 
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FREE STATE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS BILL 

A Bill has recently been introduced in the 
Dail, by the Minister for Local Government and 
Public Health, to ensure the mechanical 
slaughter of animals. It is provided that animals 
awaiting slaughter shall be supplied with water 
and food; that slaughtering shall not take place 
in sight of other animals; that methods of 
slaughter causing excessive suffering shall nol 
be employed, and that approved instruments for 
slaughter must be used. Slaughter licences, to 
be issued by local authorities, will be obligatory, 
and fines up to £10 for first offences, and im- 
prisonment up to three months for subsequent 
offences, may be imposed. 

Under the Bill, Boards of Health will be em- 
powered to make _ regulations and bye-laws 
ensuring the “ decent and seemly conveyance of 
meat through public thoroughfares, for the 
inspection of meat to be sold for human con- 
sumption, and for prohibiting the sale for human 
consumption of meat which has not’ been 
inspected in accordance with such bye-laws.” 


* * *% * * 


AN AGRICULTURAL (LORD MAYOR’S) SHOW 

The pleasing result of the possession by the 
City of London of a rurally-reared Lord Mayor- 
Elect was seen in the city streets on Saturday 
last, when the good townsfolk were treated to a 
long overdue “ pageant of agricultural and 
country life”—as Sir Perey Vincent himself had 
the inspiration to term it officially. 

Once again the opportunity was taken to bring 
prominently before the London public the claims 
upon their interest and support of the great 
veterinary teaching centre at Camden Town. 
This time the tableau was on a somewhat more 
ambitious scale and was quite a feature of the 
official programme, as follows:— 

RoyAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
“The Horsemen of the World.” 
Car indicating “ Progress.” ‘“ Born 1791. 
Stronger than ever.” 
Car showing “A Veterinary Research 


Laboratory.” 
Car showing * A Canine Ward in a Veterinary 
Hospital.” 


To judge by the effective—not to say dramatic 
—use made by the students of this prominent 
place in the scheme of things, and the responsive 
plaudits of the multitude, this fine effort should 
meet with a fitting reward. 

The rest of the pageant of agriculture might 
be said to fall into two parts, the productive 
end, which was in the country, and the distri- 
butive end, which was largely in the towns. Thus, 
in addition to various wains and lorries carry- 
ing all sorts of produce as il appears on the 
land and in the country, there were indicated, 
by numerous methods, the produce in the form 
in which it is familiar to the townspeople. 

The wains and wagons were drawn by horses 
so arranged as to indicate the industry of horse- 
breeding: Suffolk Punches, Percherons, Shires, 
and even Shetland ponies. The introductory car, 
provided by the National Farmers’ Union, bore 
‘asily-read statements showing how important 
an industry agriculture is. 

Finally, live poultry, Norfolk turkeys, Welsh 
sheep, and pigs formed a fitting prelude to a 
car depicting “A Farmyard Scene.” 
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SILVER FOXES ON EXHIBITION 
The tenth annual exhibition of the Silver Fox 
Breeders’ Association, which attracted 270 live 
exhibits from farms in England and Scotland, 
was held over two days recently, at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. The foxes are 
judged according to their colour classifications, 
which include extra-pale silver, pale silver, three- 
quarter silver, half-silver, quarter-silver, and 
black and slightly silver. The Association now 
has a membership of 350, compared with an 
original membership of 12 in 1925. 
* * * * * 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ENTOMOLOGY 


Some four hundred delegates attended the 
Sixth International Congress of Entomology, held 
at Madrid on September 6th to 12th. On account 
of the financial restrictions, some of the mid- 
European countries were not so fully represented 
as at past Congresses, but despite these difficul- 
ties, entomologists from practically every country 
were present. The opening session had as its 
chairman His Excellency the President of the 
Spanish Republic, while the Congress itself was 
presided over by that veteran entomologist, Dr. 
1. Bolivar Urrutia, director of the Museo Nacional 
de Ciencias Naturales, Madrid. The heavy pro- 
gramme was divided into sections devoted to 
general, ecological, agricultural, forest, medical 
and veterinary entomology, with, in addition, 
sessions allotted to apiculture and nomenclature. 


* * * * * 


VEGETATION AND HEALTH 

We are reminded by this year’s Chadwick 
Public Lecture, in which Mr. R. St. Barbe Baker 
discussed “* The Contribution of Trees to National 
Health and Efficiency,” of the even greater 
importance of tree and shrub vegetation in its 
relation to the health of domesticated animals, 
for, as is well known, besides the ravages caused 
by tsetse fly disease, some of the most widely 
distributed livestock diseases, notably the piro- 
plasmoses of cattle, are caused by _ vectors, 
namely, ticks, which find circumstances favour- 
able for their development on uncultivated land 
covered with coarse shrub or tree vegetation. 
Further, excessive shade, especially in hedgerows, 
may provide the ideal conditions for the develop- 
ment of worm parasites in the outside world. 

The lecturer, however, was more concerned 
with the admittedly beneficial relation existing, 
in most circumstances, between the presence of 
trees and the health of man. In this connection, 
Nature comments: “In most of the temperate 
parts of the world under salubrious conditions 
of land and climate this is true. Mr. Baker must, 
however, be aware that in certain parts of the 
globe it is far from the truth. Medical opinion 
in West Africa, for example, now holds that 
sleeping sickness due to the testse fly is increased 
by the presence of trees on the ground. Large 
belts of trees around towns and along main roads 
are now felled, and the area kept clean with 
the object of reducing the disease. Generalities 
are always dangerous.” 

On the general question of man’s treatment of 
irees, Nalure observes: “Mr. Baker correctly 
states that man has been a destroyer of trees and 
the forest for a long period in his history. This 
destruction in the early days of man was justified 
to enable him to obtain space for pasturing his 
flocks and raising crops; with the increase in 
numbers, however, the destruction and wasteful 
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utilisation of the forest proceeded apace, result- 
ing in the disappearance of ancient civilisations 
owing to the former prosperous lands becoming 
a desert. As Mr. Baker shows, this wanton waste 
of the resources of the earth is continuing at 
an increased pace, owing to the greater demands 
being made upon the lands for agriculture and 
other purposes by an increasing population at 
the expense of the forest.” 








Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsib'e for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


1 a * * * 


R.C.V.S. COUNCIL ELECTION MANIFESTOS 
To THE EprirorR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—If I may encroach upon your columns, 
I should like to suggest to the profession that 
members nominated for election to Council be 
requested to outline the policy which they 
intend to adopt; this would be in the form of 
an election manifesto and could perhaps be 
addressed to the profession via The Veterinary 
Record. 

Probably the majority of us know personally 
only one or two nominees and we vote or not 
for these according to whether we agree or nol 
with their policy. What happens in the other 
cases only officials of the R.C.V.S. can tell us, 
but it is clear that largely we either do not 
vote at all or vote blindly. Members in North- 
umberland may solidly support Smith because 
they know him, but they may never have heard 
of the equally admirable Jones in Cornwall. It 
has been puiuted out to me that for this reason 
members of the staffs of the various colleges 
obtain a bigger percentage of votes than the 
ordinary member of the profession. In a sense, 
then, we are voting for a particular individual 
rather than for a particular policy. 

Our system of election differs from the Parlia- 
mentary one in that we can vote for a number 
of individuals. If, then, nominees put forward 
their policy we shall clearly be in a much better 
position; we shall be able to vote intelligently, 
and this fact alone will enable us to determine 
along sound lines the general tendency of pro- 
fessional opinion on any given subject. 

It would be interesting to hear what other 
members think of this sus gestion. If the general 
opinion is favourable it might reasonably be 
suggested that the R.C.V.S. insist upon such a 
system of published election addresses. In my 
opinion this would be advantageous to all parties 
concerned. 

Yours, etc., 
F, W. PRIESTLEY. 
Public Health Laboratory, 
York Place, 
Manchester 13. 
November 8th, 1935. 


[In connection with the subject of the above 
letter, the attention of our readers may be drawn 
to the following Resolution, passed at a meeting 
of Council, N.V.M.A., held on July 3rd, 1934: 
“That election addresses be accepted for publi- 

cation upon payment. as advertisements, being 
made for them.”—Editor. } 


FISTULOUS WITHERS AND CONTAGIOUS 
ABORTION 

To THE EpiTroR oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—At a meeting of the Central Veterinary 
Society on October 3rd, Mr. J. C. Coleman brought 
up the question of the relationship between 
fistulous withers and contagious abortion. 

Perhaps the following may be of some interest. 
In the years 1916 and 1917 I had two cases of 
poll-evil and one of fistulous withers at one farm, 
and one case of poll-evil at another—both of 
these farms were passing through a bad time 
with contagious abortion. These cases brought 
home to me, at that time, the close relationship 
between these cases of so-called fistulous withers 
and poll-evil and contagious abortion. 

About four years ago, was consulted by a 
farmer who had been for two years, and was 
still, going through a very bad time with con- 
tagious abortion. On examining the whole of 
the stock I found there were cows holding the 
after-birth, some with big knees, some with big 
stifles, big hocks, some with so-called “ foul,” 
and quite a few with mastitis—a sorry mess! 
In addition, there were four cases of fistulous 
withers and two cases of poll-evil. Feeling 
certain that these latter were related to the abor- 
tion, | sent samples of blood and pus from an 
unopened abscess to the laboratory of the 
Ministry, asking their opinion, and also for any 
suggestions as to treatment. In due course I 
had a reply saying that the samples were nega- 
tive of Brucella abortus and no word as to treat- 
ment. A short time after this, I offered to send 
to the laboratory a pony suffering from withers 
trouble which had, in no way, received any 
treatment: this offer was refused and I was some- 
what disappointed. Now I see the Ministry are 
issuing a vaccine for this trouble, free to the 
profession. 

Going back to this last-menlioned farm, | may 
add it is now one of the cleanest of any I visit. 

If | had had the pleasure of being at the 
meeting of the Central Society I should have said 
— more and nothing less than I have stated 
ere. 





Yours faithfully, 
P. RAILTON. 
Kington, 
Herefordshire. 
November 12th, 1935. 








The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the 
receipt of the following:— 

Communications from Messrs. N. Dobson 
(Weybridge), J. Edwards (Weybridge), J. M. 
Murphy (Dublin), and E. L. Taylor (Weybridge). 

Reports of meetings of the North of England 
and the Yorkshire Divisions, N.V.M.A., from 
Captain J. R. Rider and E. T. McCleery, respec- 
tive Hon. Secretaries. 





ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 
‘Wellcome’ Brand Calcium Borogluconate. 


Burroughs Wellcome & Co. announce the issue of ‘ Wellcome’ Brand 
Calcium Borogluconate for the treatment of milk fever in cows ac- 
cording to the method evolved by Dryerre and Greig (Veterinary 
Record, April 20th, 1935). 

The product is issued in cartons each containing 24 ounces of 
‘Wellcome’ Calcium Borogluconate. The contents of each carton, 
which constitute one curative dose, are dissolved in sterile water and 
injected subcutaneously. It is stated that cows liable to suffer from 
milk fever at successive parturitions can be protected by the adminis- 
tration of one or two ounces dissolved in five to ten ounces of stcrile 
water immediately after calving and again about twenty hours later. 

A leaflet giving full particulars of the treatment will be forwarded by 
the makers on application. 














